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IN THIS ISSUE OF TPS 





..- about twenty recent messages of Pius XII... 
shedding light on many phases of human life; 
. . . excerpts, short and long, from other recent 
papal letters and addresses; 

. . « thorough bibliographic coverage of papal 
messages delivered during the first quarter of 


1958. 


@ Can War Be Just? 


That, under certain conditions a na- 
tion may rise in arms and defend itself, 
is one of the points the Holy Father 
makes in Warfare and Military Life. 


@ The Angelic Doctor 


Hold fast to the teachings of Saint 
Thomas is the Holy Father’s exhorta- 
tion in Lessons From Saint Thomas 
Aquinas. 


@ Wives and Mothers 


“The beauty and the grandeur of mar- 
ried life” are discussed by Pius XII in 
The Young Woman’s Calling. 


@ The French in Africa 


There is a solution to the present crisis 
between Europe and Africa, and the 
road to this happy outcome is pointed 
out by the Holy Father in his address, 
France and Africa. 


e Turn to Mary 

War today would mean universal des- 
truction: there would be neither victor 
nor vanquished. Since all human means 
seem inadequate—Pope Pius says in the 
Encyclical Meminisse iuvat—we must 
have recourse to Mary, that she might 
intercede for us and win us peace. 


@ All About the Psyche 

There are moral restraints on the psy- 
chologist—and the Holy Father spells 
them out in Applied Psychology, a talk 
you've heard a lot about. 


@ The Cloistered Life 


“Know, love, and live the life you have 
chosen,” Pope Pius counseled the con- 
templative nuns of the world in The 
Contemplative Life. 


@ also in this issue... 

are letters and addresses on medical 
morals, the duties of religious superiors, 
the monastic life, and other topics. 








In this and every issue THE POPE SPEAKS brings the words of the Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII, to the English-speaking world. THE POPE SPEAKS 
publishes more papal pronouncements and more accurate and readable 
translations than can be had in any other American publication. 














Supplement to Vol. 5, No. 1, The Pope Speaks Magazine 


23 October 1958 


A MESSAGE TO OUR READERS: 
The Death of Pope Pius XII and the Continuance 
of THE POPE SPEAKS MAGAZINE 


“Tf the greatness of a Pope is to be measured, over and 
above his holiness, from the breadth and exactness of his 
vision of the problems of his age, from the loftiness of the 
aims he set himself, from the moral forces employed in at- 
taining them, there is no doubt,” Pope Pius XII said in 
1954, “that Gregory VII was truly great, in his judgment, 
in his determination of will, and in his works.” 


These same words, four years later and doubtlessly 
for ages to come, can be applied to their author. With these 
words we, the editors of THE PoPE SPEAKS, pay our homage 
to the Pope during whose reign this long-needed magazine 
‘of papal letters and addresses came into existence. He him- 
self wrote in his will: “There is no need for me to leave a 
‘spiritual testament,’ . . . because the many letters and dis- 
courses that I issued or pronounced, by reason of my office, 
suffice to permit those who so desire, to know my mind upon 
various religious and moral questions.” 


Through his reign he sought by personal contact, by 
letters of many types, and by addresses in person and on 
radio and television to reach all his children the world over. 


Some people may now ask: “What of THE POPE — 
SPEAKS? What will it publish?” Such questions were met 
and answered in the years of planning that culminated in 





the establishment of the magazine. The preface to the first 
issue (1954) stated: “We have set ourselves the task of 
presenting in English the current addresses and writings 
of the reigning Pontiff, of encoring past documents, and of 
maintaining a guide, an index, and something of a clearing- 
house of information with regard to papal publications.” 
The continuing accomplishment of all these tasks remains 
before us. 


More specifically, the next issue will contain the first 
messages of the new Pope and several full-length addresses 
and letters issued by Pope Pius XII in the months before 
his death. In following issues we hope to continue publish- 
ing the letters and addresses of Pope Pius XII which thus 
far have had to be deferred for want of space. Literally 
hundreds of his messages remain to be given their first 
complete publication in English. (And, of course, there 
are countless papal documents of the last 2,000 years that 
have not yet been translated into English or that require 
re-translation into modern idiom. ) 


However, we are confident that documents of the past, 
important as they are, will never fill the pages of any issue 
of THE Pope SPEAKS. The new Holy Father, and all the 
Popes to come, will in their capacity as Bishop of Rome 
and Supreme Pontiff continue to speak and write to the 
Church throughout the world, Their words will be pub- 
lished in THE Pope SPEAKS. Our Lord Jesus Christ said 
to the first Pope, “Feed my sheep”; and as St. Pius X 
explained, “To feed is, first of all, to teach.” 


Through the years ahead we invite your continued 
participation in our efforts to bring the words of Christ’s 
Vicar on Earth to the English-speaking world. 


Sincerely, 
The Editors 














IN. RECENT MONTHS Pope Pius has 
delivered few messages. He cancelled 
most audiences scheduled for the sum- 
mer months in order to devote full atten- 
tion to the crisis brewing in the Near 
East. 

This respite has given TPS a chance 
to catch up a bit—not completely—on 
the significant letters and addresses of 
the past twelve months. 


* 


MANY OF THE MESSAGES you read 
with such interest and pleasure in this 
and every issue of THE Pope Speaks 
are available in inexpensive, pamphlet- 
sized reprints. These TPS reprints have 
proved useful in classrooms, in discus- 
sion groups, and for circulation in semi- 
naries and religious communities; they 
have sold successfully on pamphlet 
racks. 

On the last page of this issue you will 
firid a list of some of the titles currently 
in stock. Take a look at it; you may 
find these reprints useful. 


* 


THE FIRST MESSAGE in this issue is 
Applied Psychology, a lengthy discus- 
sion of the moral principles involved in 
the applications of psychology. Three 
points are raised: “the definition of the 
human personality from the psychologi- 
cal and moral points of view; the moral 
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obligations of the psychologist in re- 
gard to the human personality; the fun- 
damental moral principles concerning 
the human personality in psychology.” 

Two interesting messages of Pope Pius 
XII on this topic, delivered in 1952 and 
1953, are published by the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference in pam- 
phlets entitled Moral Limits of Medical 
Research and On Psychotherapy and 
Religion. See also: Nursing: A True and 
Sacred Ministry (TPS, v. 1, no. 1, p. 54), 
which has special reference to psychia- 
tric nursing. 


* 

MARY’S INTERCESSION is necessary 
if peace and right order are to return to 
the world, Pope Pius said in the En- 
cyclical Meminisse iuvat. As a conse- — 
quence, he asked that a worldwide no- 
vena be conducted to this end before the 
feast of the Assumption. 

This Encyclical (p. 29) is a profound 
and timely commentary on the state of 
our world today. 


* 

THE RELIGIOUS LIFE jis, once again, 
the subject of a number of messages in 
this issue. Probably preeminent among 
these is the series of three talks delivered - 
by radio this past summer to the clois- 
tered nuns throughout the world. Enti- 
tled The Contemplative Life (p. 61), this 
message will be valuable reading not 
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only for contemplative Religious, but for 
all priests, Religious, and laymen, who 
seek in contemplation the vital force for 
their active apostolates, 


* 

THE FATHERS OF THE DESERT, 
hermits and anchorites of the early 
Church, have had a profound influence 
upon the growth of the religious state. 
This is the theme of Eastern Monasti- 
cism and the State of Perfection (p. 82). 

Observations on the Religious State 
(p. 55) is the title we have given to ex- 
cerpts from a letter written by the Holy 
Father to a Congress of Religious held 
recently in Portugal. With the above 
two addresses it continues the theme of 
Sedes sapientiae (TPS, Winter 1956- 
57), The State of Perfection (TPS, Win- 
ter 1957-58), and The Society of Jesus 
(TPS, Spring 1958). 

The Holy Father’s address to Religious 
Superiors on February 11, 1958, ab- 
stracted on page 382 of the Spring 1958 
issue, has had to be deferred once again. 
It is hoped that an acceptable translation 
will at long last be available for publi- 
cation in our next issue. 


* 

THE CHRISTIAN WOMAN and her 
role in today’s world has been the sub- 
ject of a number of recent addresses: 
The Dignity of Woman (TPS, Spring, 
1957) and The Mission of the Catholic 
Woman (TPS, Spring 1958) are both 
lengthy general considerations of the 
topic. 

In this issue The Young Woman’s 
Calling (p. 96) considers the various 
vocations open to a young woman: the 
religious, married, and single states. 


* 


“ROME,” Pope Pius once said, “has 


an uncontested moral preeminence in 
this modern world that is shaken by so 
many convulsions.” 

In Rome’s Noblemen the Holy Father 
speaks to the nobility of his native city, 
exhorting them to retain the traditional 
values for which they stand, and which 
have contributed so much to Rome’s 
stature. This talk will be found on page 
111. 


* 


THE VATICAN ARCHIVES were 
opened to the public by Pope Leo XIII. 
“Leo’s act,” Pope Pius said in an earlier 
talk, “was a courageous one. He left it 
up to scientific research to delve freely. 
. . . It is universally conceded that the 
research thus begun has redounded to 
the . . . honor of the Catholic Church.” 
(cf. TPS, Autumn 1957, p. 221.) 

Some of the history of these archives 
is recounted in The Vatican Archives (p. 
21). The Holy Father gives his blessing 
to the work of Catholic ecclesiastical ar- 
chivists, and urges the extension of their 
activities. 


* 

CURRENT PROBLEMS are discussed 
in several of the briefer messages ap- 
pearing in this issue. 

e France and Africa (p. 39) deals 
with the relations which should prevail 
between the more favored nations of the 
earth and those whose resources and cul- 
ture are as yet undeveloped. 

e Warfare and Military Life (p. 41) 
touches on two questions: the right of a 
nation to defend itself against aggres- 
sion; spiritual assistance to members of 
the armed forces. 

e The Fine Arts (p. 95) discusses 
the inter-relation of art and worship. 

© The Church and the Medical Sci- 


ences (p. 59) is a brief expression of 
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the duties of the medical profession and 
of the Holy Father’s concern for the sick. 

e Peace and Progress (p. 110) sets 
out succinctly the inadequacy of mate- 
rial progress as the sole foundation for 
lasting peace. 


* 

“WHAT DID ST. THOMAS TEACH?” 
is the question posed by Pope Pius in 
Lessons from St. Thomas Aquinas (p. 
91). His answer ranges over a variety 
of topics: the teaching authority of the 
Church; scripture studies; philosophy; 
speculative theology; the virtue of char- 
ity; evangelical perfection. 

“You must,” he concludes, “diligently 
guard the foundations and the most im- 
portant principles of St. Thomas’ teach- 
ings.” 


* 

THE BRUSSELS WORLD FAIR. The 
Holy See has an exhibit at the inter- 
national exposition currently being held 
in Brussels, Belgium. Its pavilion has 
been named “Civitas Dei”—the “City of 
God.” 

In August the Holy Father sent a mes- 
sage to the participants in the “Catholic 
Days” of the exposition. In this letter— 
Human Progress and the Things of God, 
p. 45—he expresses his hopes that the 
exposition’s testimony to the accomplish- 
ments of man will lead all who view it to 
greater knowledge and adoration of God. 


* 

TPS ABSTRACTS. With the last issue 
we began a new feature which we hope 
to make a regular part of THE Pope 
SPEAKS: the “abstracts” which appeared 
there on page 381. This feature is con- 
tinued here on page 87. 

For various reasons it has proved im- 


possible for us over the years to hold 





“THE CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE” 
The three talks to nuns published 
in this issue under the title The 
Contemplative Life (p. 61) are 
available in an attractive pamph- 
let-sized reprint. Single copies 
10¢; a 25% discount on gross 
orders of $5.00 or more. Orders 
should be prepaid. 


Send your order to 
THE POPE SPEAKS 


3622 12th St., N.E. 
Washington 17, D. C. 











to our original intention of publishing 
all of the Holy Father’s letters and ad- 
dresses. As we have often remarked, the 
volume of messages in simply too great. 
We are only able to publish in full as 
many of the important and interesting 
messages as can be contained in four 
issues totaling about five hundred pages. 
This includes, of course, all major papal 
pronouncements, and the vast majority 
of the rest. 

In addition, it is often impossible for 
us to print the translation of a message 
in the issue immediately following its 
delivery. The trials of a translator seem 
endless. It takes time to arrive at ver- 
sions which we believe worthy of going 
on permanent record. Promptness must 
sometimes yield in favor of quality. 


* 

TO RELIEVE THIS SITUATION we 
are now undertaking to publish “ab- 
stracts.” We do not hold these out as 
thorough digests, but they will acquaint 
our readers in a general way with mes- 
sages which have had to be deferred, 
either because space was lacking, or be- 
cause we have not yet arrived at a sat- 
isfactory translation. 
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We hope that this feature will make 
TPS a more useful publication, for— 
without any sacrifice in the quality of 
the translations—you will have prompter 
and fuller reports on the letters and ad- 


dresses of Pope Pius XII. 


* 
TRANSLATORS who assisted in the 


preparation of this issue are: Sister 
Mary Francis, O.P.; Sister M. Gratia, 


S.S.N.D.; Sister Mary Pauline Fitts, 
G.N.S.H.; Rosalie L. Katkish; Michael 
McHugh; Mary Mroz; Rev. Paul Oligny, 
O.F.M.; Rt. Rev. Charles E. Spence; 
Marion M. Stancioff; John Tashjean; 
Rev. Austin Vaughan. 

The translator of each article pub- 
lished in full is identified in the footnote 
appearing on the second page of each 
message, in keeping with our regular 
practice. 


Tue Pore Speaks is a quarterly publication presenting, in English, recent letters and 
addresses of the reigning pontiff. Translations are based principally on texts published 
in L’Osservatore Romano, Vatican City daily which prints the Pope’s messages in the 
languages in which they were given. A TPS Guwe is included in each issue and contains 
bibliographic data on all papal documents that come to our attention during a three-month 
period; this period closes some months prior to publication of the magazine, in order that 
the Guipe may be as complete as possible. Thus, this issue, Vol. 5, No. 1, brings you 
translations of several of the more interesting and important messages of Pope Pius XII 
which have appeared in recent months, along with bibliographic coverage in the TPS 
Guwe for the months of January, February, March 1958. Tue Pope Speaks is published 
at 3622 12th St., N.E., Washington 17, D. C. Subscription rates: $5.00 a year; $9.00 two 
years; $13.00 three years. Second-class mail privileges at Washington, D. C. 
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Applied Psychology 


An Address of Pope Pius XII to a Congress of the 
International Association of Applied Psychology 


Venus du monde 


ENTLEMEN: You have come 
from all parts of the world 
in rather impressive numbers 

to participate in the Thirteenth 
Congress of the International As- 
sociation of Applied Psychology, 
and it has been your desire to visit 
Us on this occasion. We are, in- 
deed, happy to receive you and to 
welcome each and every one of you 
with all Our heart. 


Theory and practice 


The subject which interests you, 
- and whence the present Congress 
takes its name, is applied psychol- 
ogy. You have not confined your 
investigations solely to practical 
applications, but have given very 
ample consideration to questions 
dealing with theoretical psychology 
as well. 

The copious documentation which 
you forwarded Us gives concrete 
proof that each of the four sections 
into which your studies are divided 
— industrial psychology and voca- 
tional guidance; medical psychol- 
ogy; educational psychology; and 
criminal, legal, and penal psychol- 
ogy—repeatedly deal with ques- 


April 10, 1958 


tions of ethical standards relevant 
to these fields. 


Divergent views 


You have also pointed out in this 
connection that psychologists and 
theologians hold divergent views 
which involve regrettable uncer- 
tainties of thought and action. You 
have, therefore, requested Us to 
clarify them as far as possible. 
Two points in particular were 
brought to Our attention: first, the 
widespread use of certain tests! by 
means of which the intimate depths 
of the soul are dredged without any 
scruples ; and, secondly, the related 
but broader problem of the moral 
responsibility of the psychologist, 
namely, the extent and limits of 
his rights and duties in the use of 
scientific methods regardless of 
whether he uses them for theoreti- 
cal purposes or for practical appli- 
cations. 


A wider synthesis 


Our procedure in dealing with 
these two points will be to embody 
them in a wider synthesis: the 
religious and moral aspect of hu- 
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man personality, the object of psy- 
chology. We shall consider in turn: 

1. the definition of the human 
personality from the psychological 
and moral points of view; 

2. the moral obligations of the 
psychologist in regard to the hu- 
man personality ; 

3. the fundamental moral prin- 
ciples concerning the human per- 
sonality in psychology. 


I 


THE DEFINITION OF HUMAN 
PERSONALITY FROM THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL AND 
MORAL POINTS OF 
VIEW 


1. The term “personality,” is to- 
day used practically everywhere, 
but with different meanings. In 
truth, all one need do is peruse the 
copious bibliography on the sub- 
ject to become aware that many 
ideas regarding the psychic struc- 
ture of man are expressed in tech- 
nical terms all of which have the 
same fundamental meaning. Yet, 
several elements of the psychic life 
of man are still inaccurately stated 
and are yet to be given a satisfac- 
tory definition. 

The term, “personality,” both in 
scientific psychology and in applied 
psychology, is one of these ele- 


ments. It is, therefore, important 
to give a clear statement of Our 
understanding of it. Although We 
shall consider especially the moral 
and religious aspects, whereas you 
focus your attention primarily on 
the psychological aspect, We do not 
think that these different points of 
view need entail oppositions or con- 
tradictions, as long as they remain 
objective and strive to adhere to 
the facts. 

We define personality as “the 
psychosomatic unity of man in so 
far as it is determined and gov- 
erned by the soul.” 


“A psychosomatic unity .. . 


2. The definition speaks first of 
personality as a “unity,” because 
it considers personality as a whole, 
whose parts, while preserving their 
specific characteristics, are not 
separated but are organically inter- 
connected. That is why psychology 
can consider the psychic faculties 
and their functions separately, in 
their proper structure and in their 
immanent laws, as well as in their 
organic totality. 

The definition goes on to charac- 
terize this unity as “psychosoma- 
tic.” Here the viewpoints of the 
theologian and the psychologist 
meet on many a point. Technical 
manuals on psychology are reluc- 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, April 11, 1958. French text. Translation by Rev. 


Paul J. Oligny, O.F.M. 


This was an address delivered to delegates to a Congress of the International 
Association of Applied Psychology which met in Rome in April. Delegates were 
present from many nations, including the United States and several countries behind 


the Iron Curtain. 
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tant to consider in detail the influ- 
ence of the body on the mind, even 
though the body through its vital 
processes furnishes a continuous 
flow of energy to the mind. On the 
other hand, these works study the 
influence of the mind on the body, 
attempt to determine scientifically 
the ways in which the spiritual soul 
governs the psychic tendencies, and 
endeavor to draw the practical ap- 
plications therefrom. 


. . - determined and 
governed by the soul” 


The definition further states that 
the psychosomatic unity of man is 
“determined and governed by the 
soul.” The individual, in so far as 
he is a unity and an indivisible 
totality, constitutes a unique and 
universal center of being and ac- 
tion, a “self,” which is endowed 
with self-mastery and self-disposi- 
tion. This “self” is the same for all 
psychic functions and remains the 
same despite the passing of time. 

The universality of the “self” in 
extent and duration applies in par- 
ticular to the causal bond which 
joins it to its spiritual activities. 
Under the influence of internal or 
external causes (either consciously 
perceived or implicitly accepted) 
but always through a free decision, 
this universal and permanent 
“self” assumes a determined atti- 
tude and a permanent character, 
both in its interior being as well as 
in its exterior behavior. 

Since, in the last resort, this 
mark proper to personality comes 
from the spiritual soul, personality 





is said to be “determined by the 
soul.”’ And since there is no ques- 
tion of an occasional process, but 
rather of a continuous one, the def- 
inition adds that the personality 
is “governed by the soul.” 

It may be that certain traits of 
character are more pronounced and 
that this dominance is designated 
by the term “personality,” but the 
existence of such dominant traits 
is not required in order that one 
may speak of personality in the 
meaning of the definition. 


Two viewpoints 


Personality can be considered 
either as a simple fact or in the 
light of the moral values which 
must govern it. We know that 
there exist outstanding personali- 
ties; that others are quite ordi- 
nary; that some are disturbed, vi- 
cious or depraved; that still others 
are mature, upright, and honor- 
able. 

But each of these individuals 
acquires one or the other of these 
opposing traits because he adopts, 
by his own free decision, one or the 
other spiritual orientation. Neither 
psychology nor Christian ethics 
will neglect this fact, even if both 
of these sciences by preference con- 
sider the ideal to which the person- 
ality tends. : 


Metaphysical view of man 


3. Since the moral aspect and the 
religious aspect coincide with the 
preceding to a large extent, it will 
suffice if We add a few points. 
Metaphysics considers man as a liv- 


1 The “test” is defined as a diagnostic technique whose purpose is to disclose, as 
objectively and exactly as possible, the distinctive traits of the psychism of a per- 
sonality, or simply some of its characteristics. 
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ing being, endowed with intelli- 
gence and will, in which the body 
and soul are united in but one na- 
ture possessing an independent ex- 
istence. 

In technical terms, one would 
speak of rationalis naturae indivi- 
dua substantia.” In that sense, man 
is always a person, an “individ- 
ual” distinct from all others, a 
“self” from the first to the last 
moment of his life, even when he is 
not conscious of it. We find, there- 
fore, a certain difference between 
this point of view and the expres- 
sions of psychology; yet in this 
difference we do not see an in- 
soluble contradiction. 


Traits of personality: 


The most important traits of 
personality from the moral and 
religious point of view are the fol- 
lowing: 


a) Man is the handiwork of God 


Man is completely the handi- 
work of the Creator. Even if 
psychology does not take this truth 
into account in its researches, ex- 
periments, and clinical applica- 
tions, it nonetheless always deals 
with the handiwork of the Creator. 
Moreover, this consideration is es- 
sential from the moral and religi- 
ous point of view. As long as theo- 
logians and psychologists, however, 
remain objective, there is no rea- 
son to fear conflict, and both may 
forge ahead in their own spheres 
and according to the principles of 
their own sciences. 

When we consider man as the 
handiwork of God, we discover in 





him two important characteristics 
for the development and for the 
value of Christian personality : his 
likeness to God, proceeding from 
the creative act; and his divine 
sonship in Christ, made known 
through revelation. Christian per- 
sonality, in fact, becomes incom- 
prehensible if we neglect these 
data, and psychology too, especially 
applied psychology, exposes itself 
to misunderstanding and error if it 
ignores them. For we are indeed 
dealing with real facts, not imagi- 
nary or supposed ones. That these 
facts are known through revela- 
tion robs them of none of their au- 
thenticity, for revelation enables 
man to go beyond the boundaries 
of his finite intellect and to under- 
stand something of the infinite 
wisdom of God. 


b) Man must perfect his nature 
according to God’s plan 


The consideration of finality is 
equally essential from the moral 
and religious point of view. Man 
has the ability and the obligation 
to perfect his nature, not as he 
wishes but according to the divine 
plan. In order to complete the 
image of God in his personality, 
man must follow not his instincts, 
but objective norms, such as those 
of medical ethics which force them- 
selves upon his intellect and will 
and which are dictated to him by 
his conscience and revelation. Con- 
science, moreover, will inform it- 
self by seeking the opinions of 
others and the traditional wisdom 
of humanity. 

A few years ago a code of medi- 


* Cf. Summa Theologica, I pars, q. 29, a. 1. 
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cal ethics, entitled “Ethical Stand- 
ards for Psychologists,” drawn up 
in America, was based on the an- 
swers of 7,500 members of the 
American Psychological Associa- 
tion (Washington, D. C.). Al- 
though this code contains some 
debatable affirmations, the idea of 
inviting serious-minded and com- 
petent men to discover and formu- 
late moral norms, deserves praise. 
Whoever neglects or scorns the 
norms of the objective moral order 
will acquire but a deformed and 
imperfect personality. 


c) Man is responsible and free 


Furthermore, to say that man is 
obligated to observe certain rules 
of morality is to hold him respon- 
sible, and to believe that he has the 
objective possibility of acting ac- 
cording to these rules. This affir- 
mation of responsibility and free- 
dom is equally essential to per- 
sonality. Despite certain positions 
defended by some psychologists, we 
cannot therefore abandon the fol- 
lowing presuppositions, on which 
it would be desirable that an agree- 
ment as extensive as possible ‘be 
reached between psychologists and 
theologians : 

i) every man must be consid- 
ered normal until the contrary is 
proven ; 

ii) the normal man not only 
possesses a theoretical liberty, but 
also enjoys the real use thereof ; 

iii) when the normal man uses 
as he should the spiritual energies 
that are at his disposal, he is 
able to overcome difficulties which 
hamper the observance of the 
moral law; 

iv) abnormal psychological dis- 


positions are. not always of com- 
pelling force and do not always 
deprive the subject of every possi- 
bility of acting freely; 

v) even the dynamisms of the 
unconscious and the subconscious 
are not irresistible—to a great ex- 
tent it is possible, especially for the 
normal subject, to master them; 

vi) the normal man is, there- 
fore, ordinarily responsible for the 
decisions he makes. 


d) Man has an eternal destiny 


Finally, in order to comprehend 
personality, we cannot disregard 
the eschatological aspect. As long 
as he lives on earth man can will 
both good and evil; but, once sep- 
arated from the body by death, the 
soul remains fixed in the disposi- 
tions it acquired during life. From 
the moral and religious point of 
view, the decisive element in the 
structure of personality is pre- 
cisely that attitude which it adopts 
toward God and toward its own 
nature. If the soul has orientated 
itself toward Him, it will remain 
so; if, on the contrary, it has 
turned away from Him, it will re- 
tain the disposition which it will- 
fully gave itself. For psychology, 
this last episode of psychic becom- 
ing may have but a secondary in- 
terest. Nevertheless, since psy- 
chology is interested in psychic 
structures and acts which proceed 
therefrom and which contribute to 
the final elaboration of personality, 
psychology ought not to be: com- 
pletely indifferent to the destiny of 
personality. 

These are the points which We 
wished to develop in regard to 
personality, considered from the 
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moral and religious angle. Let Us 
add a few other brief remarks. 


Classification of men 


The books in the field of your 
specialty deal also with the domi- 
nants in the structure of person- 
ality, that is, with the dispositions 
which determine the aspect of its 
mental life. Hence, you divide men 
into groups depending on whether 
they are dominated by the senses, 
the instincts, the emotions, the af- 
fections, feeling, the will, or the in- 
tellect. Even from the religious 
and moral point of view, this clas- 
sification has some importance, for 
the reaction of different groups to 
moral and religious motives is 
often quite different. 


“Personality” and “character” 


Your publications also treat fre- 
quently of the question of char- 
acter. The distinction and the 
meaning of the terms, “character” 
and “personality,” are not always 
the same. Sometimes they are 
taken to be synonymous. Some 
writers hold that the basic element 
of character is the attitude which 
man adopts with regard to his re- 
sponsibility; for others the basic 
element is the definite stand a man 
takes on values. 

The personality of the normal 
man is necessarily confronted with 
the values and norms of the moral 
life which includes, as We have 
said, medical ethics. These values 
are not simple indications, but 
obligatory directives. A definite 
stand must be taken regarding 
them; one either accepts or rejects 
them. It is, therefore, easy. to un- 
derstand why a psychologist de- 


fines character as “the relative 
constant of personal search, appre- 
ciation, and acceptance of values.” 
Many works of your Congress 
allude to this definition ; some even 
comment on it at length. 


The inconstant personality 


One last point, which attracts 
the interest both of the psycholo- 
gist and of the theologian, is the 
existence of certain personalities 
whose only constant is, so to speak, 
inconstancy. Their superficiality 
seems invincible. The only value 
they accept is unconcern or indif- 
ference regarding every order of 
values. For the psychologist as 
well as for the theologian, this sit- 
uation should cause no discourage- 
ment, but rather should become a 
stimulant for work and an invita- 
tion to a fruitful collaboration in 
order to form authentic personal- 
ities and solid characters for the 
good of individuals and communi- 
ties. 


I 


THE MORAL OBLIGATION OF 
THE PSYCHOLOGIST IN 
REGARD TO HUMAN 
PERSONALITY 


We now come to the questions 
of medical ethics which you have 
asked Us to answer: namely, ques- 
tions about the lawfulness of cer- 
tain techniques and about the man- 
ner of administering psychological 
tests ; and also questions about the 
principles of the. religious and 
moral order which. are funda- 
mental for the psychologist and the 
patient. Let us note, moreover, 
that. the. ethical questions here 
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treated likewise concern whoever 
enjoys the use of reason, and in a 
general way, whoever is capable of 
positing a conscious psychic act. 


Ends and means 


Tests and other methods of 
psychological investigation have 
greatly contributed to the knowl- 
edge of human personality and 
have rendered it outstanding serv- 
ices. One might think, therefore, 
that no particular problem of med- 
ical ethics exists in this domain 
and that one can give his unquali- 
fied approval to everything. In- 
deed, no one will deny that modern 
psychology, considered as a whole, 
deserves approbation from the 
moral and religious point of view. 
Yet, if we particularly bear in 
mind the goals it pursues and the 
means it utilizes to accomplish 
them, we will be led to make a dis- 
tinction. 

The goals of psychology, namely, 
the scientific study of the human 
psychism and the cure of mental 
illnesses, deserve nothing but 
praise; but the means used some- 
times give rise to justifiable res- 
ervations, as We have already 
pointed out when We mentioned 
the study which appeared in Amer- 
ica, entitled “Ethical Standards for 
Psychologists.” 


The center of the personality 


The best psychologists are quite 
aware that the most skillful use 
of the existing methods will not 
succeed in penetrating the zone of 
the mental life which constitutes, 
so to speak, the center of the per- 
sonality and which ever remains a 
mystery. Having reached this 
point, the psychologist can only 
humbly admit the limitations of his 
capabilities and respect the in- 
dividuality of man on whom he 
must pass judgment. He must 
strive to see the divine plan in 
every man and help him develop it 
as much as possible. Human per- 
sonality, with its own character- 
istics, is in truth the most noble 
and the most wonderful work of 
creation. 


Certain moral problems 


Now, whoever examines your sci- 
entific writings must become aware 
that here certain moral problems 
present themselves: many times 
you note the objections which arise 
when the psychologist penetrates 
into the depths of the personality 
of others. Thus, for example, the 
use of narcoanalysis, already dis- 
cussed in psychotherapy, is con- 
sidered as illicit in court; likewise, 
the use of the lie detector or poly- 
graph.* A certain author denounces 


* Narcoanalysis consists, more or less, in a special form of interrogation under 
the influence of a hypnotic drug (sodium pentothal, commonly known as truth serum) 
which, injected intravenously in measured doses, induces the revelation of attitudes 
or mental contents which the subject intentionally or unintentionally conceals when 
in a normal waking state. The lie detector or polygraph is an apparatus which records 
simultaneously different autonomic bodily reactions accompanying emotional states 
which occur under certain conditions at the same time as conscious lies, so that 
somatic reactions become indirect indices without any deliberate intent on the part 
of the patient examined. (Cf. Prof. Leandro Canestrelli, Libertad e responsabilita 
nella ricerca psicologica [Rome 1955], pp. 8-9). 
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the harmful consequences of the 
violent emotional tensions induced 
in a subject for an experimental 
purpose, but also avows that we 
must know how to prefer the inter- 
est of scientific progress to that of 
the individual person who is used 
as the subject of the experiment. 
Some, in their psychiatric research 
and therapy, use treatments with- 
out the previous permission of the 
patient or without informing him 
of their full effects. Likewise, the 
revelation of the real content of 
their personality can in certain 
patients provoke serious traumata. 

In brief, it can be said that the 
unjustified intrusion of the psy- 
chologist into the depths of per- 
sonality and the serious psychic 
injuries that result for the patient 
and even for third parties, must 
be deplored. In some cases the 
complete permission of the inter- 
ested party has not been obtained 
and, in order to justify debatable 
procedures, the priority of science 
over moral values and over the in- 
terests of individuals (in other 
words, the priority of the common 
good over the individual good) is 
alleged. 

We shall, therefore, examine the 
validity of certain principles which 
even some good psychologists in- 
voke to justify questionable ways 
of acting. 


i 
THE INTEREST OF SCIENCE AND 
THE IMPORTANCE OF PSYCHOLOGY 


The moral law teaches that the 
demands of science do not them- 
selves justify the use of psycho- 
logical techniques and methods in 


any and every way, even by seri- 
ous-minded psychologists and for 
useful ends. The reason is that the 
parties interested in the processes 
of psychological investigation must 
not only take into account the laws 
of science but also transcendent 
norms as well. In truth, the basic 
issue is not psychology itself and 
its possible advances, but the hu- 
man person who uses it; that hu- 
man person obeys higher social, 
moral, and religious norms. 

It is the same, moreover, in the 
other branches of science. Mathe- 
matics and physics, for example, 
are in themselves extraneous to 
morality and, consequently, escape 
its norms, but the person who stud- 
ies them and applies their laws 
never leaves the moral plane, be- 
cause at no moment do his free 
actions cease to prepare his tran- 
scendent destiny. 


Higher norms 


Psychology as a science can as- 
sert its demands only to the extent 
that the scale of values and the 
higher norms—of which We have 
spoken and which include law, jus- 
tice, equity, respect for the human 
person, and charity ordered to- 
ward self and others—are re- 
spected. There is nothing mysteri- 
ous about these norms. Rather 
they are clearly evident to every 
correct conscience and are formu- 
lated by our natural reason and by 
revelation. To the extent that 
these norms are observed, there is 
no reason why psychological sci- 
ence cannot justly employ the mod- 
ern methods of investigation. 
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ii 
THE CONSENT OF THE SUBJECT 


The second principle under dis- 
cussion concerns the rights of the 
person who consents to undergo 
psychological experiments or treat- 
ment. 


The secret psychism 


In itself, the content of the psy- 
chism belongs exclusively to the 
person (here, to the subject of the 
experiments and treatment) and 
remains known to him alone. The 
person, however, already reveals 
something of his psychism by his 
behavior. When the psychologist 
concerns himself with what is re- 
vealed, he does not violate the se- 
cret psychism of the subject. He 
can also act with complete free- 
dom when the individual conscious- 
ly expresses a part of his pyschism 
and in that case signifies that he 
attaches no importance to the 
secret. 

But there is a large portion of 
his inner world which the person 
discloses to a few confidential 
friends and shields against the in- 
trusion of others. Certain matters 
are kept secret at any price and in 
regard to anyone. Finally, there 
are other matters which the person 
is unable to consider. 

Moreover, pyschology shows that 
there exists an area of the intimate 
psychism —in particular, tenden- 
cies and dispositions—which is so 
hidden that the individual will 
never know its existence, much 
less suspect it. And just as it is il- 
licit to appropriate another’s 
goods or to make an attempt on his 


bodily integrity without his con- 
sent, so it is not permissible to en- 
ter into his inner domain against 
his will, whatever is the technique 
or method used. 


Is consent enough? 


Yet, we may further ask our- 
selves if the consent of the inter- 
ested party suffices to give the 
psychologist unreserved access to 
his psychism. 

If the consent is unjustly extort- 
ed, any action of the psychologist 
will be illicit; if the consent is viti- 
ated by a lack of freedom (due to 
ignorance, error, or deceit), every 
attempt to penetrate into the 
depths of the soul will be immoral. 


The limits to consent 


On the contrary, if the consent 
is given freely, the psychologist 
can in the majority of cases, but 
not always, act according to the 
principles of his science without 
contravening moral norms. What 
must be verified is whether the in- 
terested party has not exceeded the 
limits of his competency and of his 
ability to give a valid consent. 

Man, as a matter of fact, does 
not enjoy an unlimited power over 
himself. The juridical principle— 
volenti non fit iniuria (“No injury 
is done to a person who con- 
sents”)—is often adduced in your 
writings, without however citing 
the formula. oo ae 

Note first of all that the inter- 
vention of the psychologist could 
very well encroach upon the rights 
of a third party, for example, by 
revealing secrets (whether of the 
state, office, family, or confession- 
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al), or simply upon the right of in- 
dividuals or of communities to their 
reputation. It is not enough that 
the psychologist himself or his as- 
sistants be bound to secrecy, or 
that one can at times for serious 
reasons confide a secret to a pru- 
dent person. For as We have al- 
ready pointed out in Our allocution 
of April 13, 1953, on psychotherapy 
and psychology,* certain secrets 
can never be divulged, not even to 
one prudent person. 

The principle, volenti non fit in- 
iuria, removes but one obstacle for 
the psychologist, namely, the right 
of the person to protect his inner 
world. But other obstacles may 
exist in virtue of moral obligations 
which the subject may not sup- 
press at will, for example, religious 
spirit, self-esteem, modesty, de- 
cency. In this case, although he 
violates no right, the psychologist 
is not acting morally. He must ex- 
amine each individual case to see 
whether one of these motives of 
the moral order does not stand in 
the way of his intervention and, 
if so, precisely to what extent. 


ili 
HEROIC ALTRUISM 


What must be thought of the 
motive of heroic altruism which is 
adduced to justify the uncondi- 
tional application of the techniques 
of psychological exploration and 
treatment? 


Value of the human act 


The moral value of the human 





act depends, in the first place, on 
its object. If that is immoral, so 
too is the act; it is of no avail to 
invoke the motive which inspires 
the act or the end it seeks. 

If the object is indifferent or 
good, we may then investigate the 
motives or the end which confer 
new moral values on the act. But 
a motive, however noble it may be, 
never suffices to make a bad act 
good. 

Hence, all intervention by the 
psychologist must be first exam- 
ined as to its object in the light of 
the indications given. If this ob- 
ject is not conformable to law or 
to ethics, the motive of heroic altru- 
ism does not make it acceptable; if 
the object is licit, the action can 
receive a still higher moral value 
from the motive that inspires it. 

The persons who, prompted by 
this motive, volunteer to undergo 
the most painful experiments in 
order to help others and to be of 
use to them are worthy of admira- 
tion and imitation. But we must 
beware of confusing the motive or 
the end of the act with its object 
and of assigning to the latter a 
moral value which it does not have. 


Iv 


GENERAL WELFARE AND THE 
INTERVENTION OF PUBLIC 
AUTHORITIES 


Can the general welfare and the 
intervention of public authorities 
empower the psychologist to use 
any method whatsoever? 


* An English translation has been published by the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference (1312 Mass. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C.) under the title “On Psycho- 


therapy and Religion.” —Ed. 
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Psychology and totalitarianism 


That public authorities can, in 
regard to individuals and for just 
motives, profitably utilize the ad- 
vances and tested methods of psy- 
chology, no one will contest. But 
the question here has to do with 
the choice of certain techniques 
and methods. It is the characteris- 
tic trait of totalitarian states that 
they are not concerned about 
means, but indiscriminately utilize 
everything that serves their pur- 
pose without regard for the ex- 
igencies of the moral law. In Our 
discourse of October 3, 1953, on 
the occasion of the Sixth Interna- 
tional Congress of Penal Law, We 
denounced the aberrations of which 
the twentieth century, by accept- 
ing torture and the use of violent 
means in legal proceedings, still 
offers such sad examples. 

The fact that immoral methods 
are imposed by public authorities 
in no way makes them licit. Like- 


* wise, when public authorities erect 


research or counselling centers, 
the principles We have explained 
apply to all the activities of a psy- 
chological nature which they are 
called on to use. 

In regard to the free researches 
and the projects carried out at 
these centers, the principles which 
hold good for free research, per- 
sonal projects, and in general for 
the utilization of theoretical and 
applied psychology, are to be 
applied. 





The state and psychological tests 


As for the competency of public 
authorities to impose psychological 
examinations, one should apply the 
general principles which limit the 
competency of public authorities. 
In Our allocutions of September 
13, 1952, on the moral limits of re- 
search and medical treatment ® 
and of September 30, 1954, on the 
Soliditas medicorum universalis,® 
We explained the principles which 
regulate the relations of the physi- 
cian with his patients and with 
public authorities. In particular, 
We explained the possibility that 
public authorities might grant to 
certain physicians and psycholo- 
gists rights which surpass those 
which a physician ordinarily has in 
regard to his patient. 

In order to be conformable to 
the moral law the directives of 
public authorities enjoining that 
children and youth be subjected to 
certain examinations — assuming 
that the object of these examina- 
tions is licit—must not overlook 
the educators, that is, the family 
and the Church, who enjoy a more 
immediate authority over them 
than does the State. The family 
and the Church will not stand in 
the way when it comes to measures 
which are taken in the interest of 
the children; but they will not per- 
mit the State to act in this domain 
without taking their own right in- 
to account, as our Predecessor Pius 
XI affirmed in his encyclical Divini 


5 Niscorsi e Radiomessaggi, v. 14, pp. 320-325 [Eng. tr. published by National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference, 1812 Mass. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C., in a pamphlet 
entitled “The Moral Limits of Medical Research and Treatment.”—Ed.]. 

* Discorsi e Radiomessaggi, v. 16, pp. 174-176 [English tr.: TPS, v. 1, n. 4, pp. 347 


ff.—Ed.]. 
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illius Magistri of December 31, 
1929, and as We Ourselves have 
emphasized on various occasions. 


ill 


THE FUNDAMENTAL MORAL 
PRINCIPLES REGARDING 
HUMAN PERSONALITY 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 


The answers which We have 
given thus far need to be further 
complemented by the enunciation 
of the basic principles from which 
they are deduced and thanks to 
which you will be able in each in- 
dividual case to form a fully justi- 
fiable personal judgment. We will 
speak solely of moral principles 
which affect both the psychologist 
and his patient, to the extent that 
the patient has freely and willingly 
submitted himself to treatment. 

Certain actions are contrary to 
Christian ethics because they vio- 
late the norms of a positive law 
only. Other actions, of their very 
nature, bear the stamp of immo- 
rality. Among these latter — the 
only ones with which We are here 
concerned—some will never be 
moral; others will become immoral 
in view of specific circumstances. 
Thus, for example, it is immoral 
to penetrate into the conscience of 
anyone; but this act becomes moral 
if the interested party gives his 
valid consent. It may also happen 
that certain actions expose one to 
the danger of violating the moral 
law: for example, the use of tests 
runs the risk in certain cases of 
arousing immoral thoughts, but 
the use of these tests becomes 
moral when proportionate motives 
justify the danger risked. 


Three types of 
immoral actions: 


We can, therefore, distinguish 
three types of immoral actions 
which it is possible to judge as 
such by referring to three basic 
principles according to which they 
are immoral either in themselves, 
or because the person who per- 
forms the act has no right to do so, 
or because of the dangers which the 
act causes without sufficient motive. 


. . - Actions immoral in themselves 


Actions immoral in themselves 
are those whose constitutive ele- 
ments are irreconcilable with the 
moral order, that is, with sound 
reason. Such a conscious and free 
act, then, is either contrary to the 
essential principles of human na- 
ture and to the essential relations 
it has with the Creator and with 
other men, or contrary to the rules 
governing the use of material 
things, in the sense that men can 
never become their slave but must 
always be their master. 

It is contrary, therefore, to the 
moral order for man freely and 
knowingly to subject his rational 
faculties to his lower instincts. 
When tests or psychoanalysis or 
any other method reaches that 
point, its use becomes immoral 
and unquestionably must be de- 
nied. Naturally, it is the duty of 
your conscience to determine, in 
particular cases, what courses of 
action are thus to be rejected. 


. . - Actions immoral by lack 
of a right in the one who acts 


Actions that are immoral by 
lack of a right in him who posits 
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them, contain within themselves 
no essentially immoral element, 
but to be licitly posited they pre- 
suppose either an explicit or an 
implicit right, as will be the case 
generally for the physician and the 
psychologist. Since a right cannot 
be presumed, it must be first estab- 
lished by a positive proof. 

This responsibility falls to the 
lot of him who arrogates it to him- 
self, and must be based on a juri- 
dical title. As long as the right is 
not established, the act is immoral. 

But if, at a given moment, an 
act appears immoral, it does not 
follow that it will always remain 
so, for it may happen that we will 
subsequently acquire the right 
which was lacking. Neveretheless, 
we can never presume the right in 
question. As We said a few mo- 
ments ago, here again it is for you 
to decide in concrete cases—many 
examples of which are found in 
books on psychology — whether 
. such and such an act falls under 
the application of this principle. 


. . « Actions immoral because their 
danger is without sufficient motive 


Thirdly, certain acts are im- 
moral because of the risk involved 
without a proportionate motive. 
Naturally, We are referring to 
moral danger for the individual or 
the community either in regard to 
personal goods, body, life, reputa- 
tion, morals, or material goods. It 
is quite impossible to avoid all dan- 
ger. Such a demand would para- 
lyze every undertaking and would 
seriously harm the interests of 
everyone; and so morality permits 
this risk on condition that it be 


justified by a motive proportionate 
to the importance of the goods 
threatened and to the proximity of 
the danger which threatens them. 

Many times in your texts you 
bring out the danger inherent in 
certain techniques and in certain 
procedures used in applied psy- 
chology. The principle which We 
have just enunciated will help you 
to resolve the difficulties which 
would arise in each case. 


Obligatory norms 


The norms which We have for- 
mulated are primarily of the 
moral order. When psychology 
theoretically discusses a method or 
the effectiveness of a technique, it 
considers only its aptitude to pro- 
duce the proper end which it seeks, 
and does not take into consider- 
ation the moral plane. 

In practical application, it is im- 
portant to keep in mind the spirit- 
ual values involved both for the 
psychologist and his patient, and 
from the scientific and medical 
point of view to include that of the 
whole human personality. 

These fundamental norms are 
obligatory, because they result 
from the nature of things and be- 
long to the essential order of hu- 
man actions whose supreme and 
immediately evident principle is 
that good must be done and evil 
must be avoided. 


The good of the patient 


At the outset of this allocution 
We defined personality as “the 
psychosomatic unity of man in so 
far as it is determined and gov- 
erned by the soul,” and We ex- 
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plained quite precisely the mean- 
ing of that definition. Then, We 
attempted to answer the questions 
you had proposed to Us as to the 
use of certain psychological meth- 
ods and of the general principles 
which determine the moral respon- 
sibility of the psychologist. The 
psychologist is expected to have 
not only a theoretical knowledge of 
abstract principles, but a pro- 
found moral sense, well-reasoned 
and developed over a long period 
of time by a constant fidelity to his 
conscience. The psychologist who 
is truly desirous of nothing but the 
good of his patient will, indeed, be 
all the more solicitous to respect 
the limits which ethics imposes on 
his actions, because he holds in his 


hands, so to speak, the psychic fac- 
ulties of a man, his ability to act 
freely and to realize the highest 
values which his personal destiny 
and his social vocation imply. 

It is Our sincerest wish that you 
continue to delve more and more 
into the complexity of human per- 
sonality, and that your researches 
help personality to remedy its fail- 
ings and to correspond more faith- 
fully to the sublime designs which 
God, its Creator and Redeemer, 
forms in its regard and proposes 
to it as an ideal. 

As a pledge of the most abundant 
celestial favors which We call 
down upon you, your collaborators, 
and your families, We give you 
Our Apostolic Benediction. 








The Vatican Archives 


An Address of Pope Pius XIil to 
the Ecclesiastical Archivists of Italy 


Quanto gradita 


OU have come to the Eternal 
City, Venerable Brother and 
beloved sons, to hold the first 
convention of the church archi- 
vists of Italy, at the instance of the 
praiseworthy “Associazione Archi- 
vistica Ecclesiastica,” under the 
exalted patronage of the most 
worthy and learned Cardinal, Eu- 
gene Tisserant, Librarian and Ar- 
chivist to the Roman Catholic 
Church. 
How much your visit pleases Us 
* can readily be judged from the un- 
failing interest We have mani- 
fested in the proper arrangement, 
preservation, and administration 
of those inestimable treasures con- 
stituted by ecclesiastical archives. 
We had the consolation, in the 
first years of Our Pontificate, of re- 
ceiving from the Bishops of Italy 
their first regular census and a 
collection of their summarized in- 
ventories. We were deeply con- 
cerned for the safety of these 
during the course of the war, and 
We made every effort to enlist the 
cooperation of the civil authorities 
and the forces of occupation in 
preserving ecclesiastical and other 
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records from damage and destruc- 
tion, although it was impossible to 
prevent the loss of a certain num- 
ber of them—to Our bitter disap- 
pointment. 

As We see you here before Us, 
in large numbers and full of en- 
thusiasm for making your labors 
more perfect by means of collec- 
tive studies and a fraternal ex- 
change of information, experience, 
and procedure, Our heart is filled 
with happiness as We express to 
you Our pleasure and gratitude. 


The brothers Mercati 


In the first announcement of 
your Convention, it was repre- 
sented as still being “under the ex- 
alted patronage of His Eminence 
Giovanni Cardinal Mercati’”; but 
Divine Providence intervened to 
summon to the reward of the right- 
eous the chosen soul of that humble 
and active nonagenarian after an 
entire lifetime devoted to study. 

It is fitting and proper under 
the circumstances that We should 
recall his name and his work, to- 
gether with that of his brother An- 
gelo, who passed away some two 
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years ago. Like his brother, he 
too was an enthusiastic student of 
the treasures of history. The 
great merits of Angelo Mercati 
during the thirty years that he was 
prefect of the Secret Archives of 
the Vatican can be judged by his 
immense labor in preserving and 
cataloguing that “great sea” of 
manuscripts and documents of 
every description, that has been 
called “the most important center 
of historical research in the world,” 
not merely on account of the con- 
spicuous bulk of its collections and 
their great importance, but also be- 
cause it forms the basis of all forms 
of serious research, an inexhaus- 
tible mine of fresh discoveries, and 
a kind of magnetic pole for every 
student in the field of ecclesiastical 
records. 


The scholarship of 
Cardinal Mercati 


It is a well-known fact that 
Angelo’s brother, Giovanni Cardi- 
nal Mercati, won high distinction 
for his services to the Archives and 
the Library of the Vatican. This 
was especially so after the year 
1936, when he was named Librar- 
ian and Archivist to the Roman 
Catholic Church. One could prop- 
erly say of him that he was born to 
take charge of both of these posts, 
endowed as he was in an eminent 


degree with all the requisite quali- 
ties demanded by these high offices. 
He was a scholar in the fullest 
sense of the word and in keeping 
with the glorious traditions of this 
Apostolic See. His innate propen- 
sity toward erudition was accom- 
panied by a passionate devotion to 
research, a sharp eye for new dis- 
coveries, a severe critical sense, 
patience in ascertaining facts, or- 
der in documentation, and acute 
intelligence in coordinating his ma- 
terial. His scrupulous conscience 
as a scholar imbued him with the 
highest respect for historical truth 
and preserved him from those er- 
rors that often result from haste, 
prejudice, or polemical bias. 

An eloquent testimonial to all 
these gifts is offered by the famous 
palimpsest of the “Hexapla,” which 
he discovered in the Ambrosian 
Library in 1893. Sixty years later, 
three days before his death, it was 
still on his desk, still under the 
scrutiny of his critical faculties 
that were never satisfied. This 
work, however, did not prevent him 
from constantly taking pains to en- 
rich even further his immense 
patrimony of erudition, and to 
publish more than 420 mono- 
graphs and articles on a great 
variety of subjects. 

Cardinal Mercati, in a word, 
proved himself to be a worthy 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, November 14, 1957. Italian text. Translation 


by Rt. Rev. Charles E. Spence. 


This was an address to the first convention of the ecclesiastical archivists of Italy. 
The meeting had been called by the late Giovanni Cardinal Mercati, Librarian and 
Archivist to the Roman Catholic Church, who died before the meeting convened. 
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successor to those distinguished 
luminaries who had preceded him, 
had understood him, and had 
formed his abilities; with whom 
he had worked with a friendly 
understanding both in mind and 
heart: such men were Cardinal 
Franz Ehrle, Achille Ratti (Our 
glorious Predecessor in the Pa- 
pacy), Blessed Contardo Ferrini, 
Antonio Ceriano, and others. 
Although he was devoted to 
studious pursuits, he nevertheless 
gave equally diligent and zealous 
attention to the practical duties of 
his two posts, and was particularly 
interested in the progress and de- 
velopment of the courses in Pale- 
ography and Diplomatics, as well 
as those in Archivistics and Library 
Science. As a matter of fact, We 
Ourselves owe him a great debt of 
gratitude for successfully fulfilling 
Our desire to have the ecclesiastical 
archives of Italy catalogued. He 
acquitted himself of this task which 
was entrusted to him in 1942 with 
* great diligence and with patient 
firmness in overcoming the ob- 
stacles placed in his way by the 
incidents of the war. The files of 
this catalogue, deposited in the 
Vatican Archives, give valuable in- 
formation concerning the contents 
of diocesan, capitular, and paro- 
chial archives as well as those of 
sanctuaries, monasteries, convents, 
and religious institutes. But they 
also speak volumes for the unremit- 
ting diligence and serious method- 
ology of Cardinal Mercati, as well 





as for the vigorous cooperation of 
his fellow-workers and the zeal of 
bishops, religious superiors, and 
archivists—all inspired by Cardinal 
Mercati’s example. 

And so it is only just that the de- 
votion of the Mercati brothers, Gio- 
vanni and Angelo, to the Archives 
of the Holy See should be forever 
remembered in the annals of these 
distinguished Papal institutes. 

Yet their recent services are only 
the latest links in the golden chain 
of the archivistic traditions of the 
Holy See. It seems fitting at this 
point to turn one’s gaze into the 
distant past and recall, if only in 
brief sketches, those of Our Prede- 
cessors who contributed greatly to 
the task of preserving and classi- 
fying ecclesiastical records, chiefly 
in Italy. 


Pope Pius V 


Before anyone else, special men- 
tion is owed to Pius V, the canon- 
ized saint among the popes of the 
16th century. The brief directions 
of the Council of Trent on the obli- 
gation of preserving ecclesiastical 
documents! were carried out in 
careful detail by St. Charles Borro- 
meo throughout the Province of 
Milan.2 He specified the matters 
to be recorded, the records to be 
kept, the inventories to be drawn up 
in triplicate. (One copy of this 
inventory was to be kept in the 
Diocesan Archives.) Among those 
bound by this directive were mon- 
asteries of women, whose supe- 


1Cfr. Sess. xxiv, de reform matrim., chap. 1 and 2. 


2 Acta Ecclesiae Mediolanensis ab eius initiis usque ad nostram aetatem, opera et 
studio presb. Achillis. Ratti, vol. II (Milan 1890) 112-113, 263-265, 275-276, 1710 


and ff. 
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rioresses were obliged to remind 
the parents of postulants that ex- 
communication was imposed by the 
Council of Trent® on anyone who 
should force a young girl against 
her will to embrace the religious 
life.* In this connection one is 
tempted to cite the famous novel of 
Alessandro Manzoni, I Promessi 
Sposi, which throws light upon 
some very unfortunate aspects of 
17th century civilization. Pius V 
confirmed these regulations and 
statutes of the holy Archbishop of 
Milan.® 


Pope Sixtus V 


His second successor, Sixtus V, 
with his grand idea of setting up 
general or central ecclesiastical 
archives for the whole of Italy 
gives the impression of belonging, 
so to speak, to our own times. In 
any case he will live in the history 
of Archivistics and Library Science 
as the prime mover in the preserva- 
tion of church archives in Italy as 
well as the notarial archives of the 
Papal States. 

To the wise and far-sighted regu- 
lations of these two Pontiffs one 
must attribute the abundant ma- 
terials and the relatively high value 
of the ecclesiastical archives of 
Italy, which make this country a 
treasure-house of historical sour- 
ces, to the great advantage both of 
religion and culture. 


Two other Popes 


Two other Popes, who for the 
sake of Our argument must be 





* Sess. xxv, de reform, chap. 18. 
“ Acta Eccl. Mediol. etc., 133. 


named together, are Clement VIII 
and Paul V, who ruled the Church 
at the end of the sixteenth and the 
beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
turies. To the former goes the 
credit of having made the first step 
in founding the Secret Pontifical 
Archives, and to the other, that of 
having accomplished the task. Al- 
ready as far back as the early years 
of the fifteenth century, documents 
of special importance were being 
preserved in the Castel Sant’ 
Angelo. Sixtus IV had the precious 
“Privileges of the Roman Church” 
transported there. Clement VIII 
placed a magnificent hall on the up- 
per floor at the disposal of this col- 
lection of documents. He even 
thought of storing there all the 
treasures of the archives of the 
Holy See, and it is a known fact 
that he had the assistance of co- 
workers of the first rank, such as 
Baronius and Domenico Rainaldi, 
both in extending the Vatican Li- 
brary and in building up the ar- 
chives. 


The secret Vatican archives 


What Clement VIII conceived, 
namely, the fusion of the archivistic 
treasures of the Holy See in one set 
of secret archives, Paul V brought 
to completion, not however in the 
Castel Sant’ Angelo, but alongside 
the Vatican Library, in the left wing 
that lies parallel with the Vatican 
gardens. Numerous volumes of the 
famous Registri, a large part of 
the Archives of the Camera Apos- 


5 Brief Inter omnes, June 6, 1566: Bullarium Romanum, volume iv, part 2 (Rome, 


1745) pp. 299-301. 
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tolica, and a majority of the docu- 
mentary materials found in the 
Papal armoires, containing the 
archives of the Secretary of State, 
and finally a section of the archives 
of Sant’ Angelo: all this formed 
the contents of the Secret Vatican 
Archives. Its true greatness only 
came to light with the generous and 
broad-minded action of Leo XIII in 
opening it to scientific research in 
the year 1881. 

Before speaking, if only briefly, 
of this memorable historic event, 
we should like to draw your atten- 
tion to another of Our Predeces- 
sors, a Pontiff of deep spirituality 
and holiness of life, whose personal 
action in reference to the aims and 
purposes of your Convention af- 
fords a striking example and in- 
spiration—We mean, of course, 
Pope Benedict XIII. 


Pope Benedict XIII 


Actually his Pontificate was rela- 
tively short and, it must be ad- 
mitted, left no very broad or deep 
traces; but he was a zealous pa- 
tron and exemplary promoter of 
ecclesiastical archives. 

Even when he was Bishop ‘of 
Manfredonia (Siponto) and of 
Cesena, and afterwards as Arch- 
bishop of Benevento, Vincenzo 
Maria Orsini (the future Benedict 
XIII) had taken great pains in 
founding, organizing, and visiting 
regularly the episcopal archives 
and those of the Diocese, the chap- 
ters, and the parishes. He himself 
performed these activities with ex- 





cellent results; he collected for the 
archiepiscopal archives of Bene- 
vento not less than 13,837 parch- 
ments in 908 volumes. The interest 
of the student is aroused by the 
fact that as early as the 14th cen- 
tury at Benevento (and certainly 
elsewhere also) excommunication 
was threatened against those who 
should withdraw documents from 
the episcopal Curias. Later, under 
Archbishop Orsini, the 15th Pro- 
vincial Council in 1693 lamented 
the fact “that there were not want- 
ing those who, while the cathedral 
was without a pastor, laid hands on 
the episcopal archives with the con- 
nivance of those who were bound to 
guard them; and, in order to pre- 
vent their crimes from being found 
out and punished, stole and con- 
cealed the writs of the court action 
against them.” The Council voted 
to proceed against those who were 
guilty of these offenses and applied 
to them the penalties already pro- 
vided by the preceding Provincial 
Council of 1693 in similar cases.* 


Regulations of Benedict XIII 


To this there corresponds a series 
of regulations, as detailed as they 
were wise, issued by Benedict XIII, 
in his Constitution Maxima vigil- 
antia of June 14, 1727.7 This was 
intended to safeguard episcopal ar- 
chives even during the vacancy of 
the See. 

It actually prescribed (n. 6) 
that there should be “a catalogue, 
inventory, or summary of the.docu- 
ments enclosed in the archives”; 


* Constit. I, c. 2—Synodicon Dioecesanum S. Beneventanae Ecclesiae, II (Benevento 


1723) p. 48. 


7 Bullarium Romanum, xii (Rome, 1736) pp. 221-225. 
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also (n. 8) in the case of “conven- 
tual churches, colleges, seminaries, 
schools, congregations, confratern- 
ities, hospitals, pawn-brokers’ of- 
fices, and other pious places.” 

It also directed (n. 7) that “in 
monasteries of women and female 
academies the invéntory and the 
catalogue should be: drawn up and 
signed by the person deputed by 
the Bishop or Ordinary, in the 
presence of the confessor and the 
abbess or prioress, superior and 
vicar of the monastery.” 

The Constitution goes on to say 
that of these inventories and cata- 
logues “two identical copies” are 
to be made, one of which is to be 
filed in the episcopal archives, the 
other with the appropriate prelate, 
superior or reverend mother (n. 
9). To avoid abuses and falsifica- 
tions, the archives are to be locked 
by two different keys in the keeping 
of two different persons (n. 10). 
It likewise laid down strict regula- 
tions concerning, among other 
things, the visitation of the ar- 
chives (n .13), the choice of archi- 
vists (n. 16), and the documents 
or books to be preserved in the 
archives themselves (n. 17-18). 

This important document, as 
historians expressly acknowledge, 
had a beneficial effect on the main- 
tenance of the archives, and in re- 
cent years the Italian government 
has shown itself grateful for the 
information contained in the paro- 
chial books and in those on the state 
of souls, as being extremely useful 





in advancing modern demographic 
studies.’ 


Opening of the Vatican Archives 


We have already referred to the 
action of the immortal Pontiff, Leo 
XIII, by which he opened up the 
Vatican Archives to the researches 
of scholars. This was a courageous 
act, inspired by the tranquil con- 
science of the Church as to her past 
history and by the certainty that 
“history, studied in its genuine 
sources by minds free from passion 
or prejudice, of its own accord be- 
comes the most splendid apologetic 
for the Church and the Papacy.” ® 

Humanly speaking, no one really 
knew and—considering the vast- 
ness of the materials in the Ar- 
chives, not only as a whole but even 
for individual Pontificates, espe- 
cially the longer ones—no one real- 
ly could know in advance whether 
or not something would be found 
which would be unbecoming to the 
dignity and honor of the Church. 
The facts, however, have more than 
justified the magnanimity and the 
assured confidence of that great 
pope. The researches conducted in 
the Archives and the resultant pub- 
lications not only have not dimin- 
ished, but have actually increased 
in no small measure the respected 
position and the moral authority of 
the Supreme Pontiffs, the Holy See, 
and the Church. Not infrequently 
these publications have aroused 
sentiments of pleased surprise, es- 
pecially among non-Catholics. Thus 
even these archives re-echo the 


®Cfr. a Letter of Cardinal Mercati, Nov. 1, 1942, paragraph: “L’uno é che’ pre- 


sentemente.” 


® Epistle of Leo XIII, Aug. 18, 1883; Letters to Princes, Register of 1882-1883. 
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words of our Lord: “Behold, I am 
with you all days, even unto the 
consummation of the world.” 1° 


A note on principles 


Here a note on principles must 
be added: the S.vereign Pontiffs, 
even after opening their archives, 
have always been conscious of their 
power to dispose of them as sover- 
eigns. The primary purpose of the 
Seeret Vatican Archives 1! was ex- 
pressed in those well-known words: 
“They are at the service, first of 
all and principally, of the Roman 
Pontiff and his Curia, that is, of 
the Holy See” in the administration 
of the universal Church. There can 
be no thought of any obligation to 
render an account of their adminis- 
tration to the public or to future 
generations. The suprema ratio, 
which likewise is valid here, will 
always be the bonum commune, that 
of the Church and also of those 
states and civil authorities with 
whom the Church has had, or now 
has relations. In this category of 
the “common good” can often be 
included, either now or in the 
future, the intention of the Sover- 
eign Pontiffs to explain to posterity 
their manner of thinking and 
acting. 


Growth of Vatican Archives 


The action of Leo XIII also had 
another result: for the purposes of 
study and of research as well as 
for use in administration, it was 
desirable to collect all the Papal 
archival materials into one central 
location. Consequently all the docu- 





” Matt. 28, 20. 


ments from the Lateran, the Roman 
Congregations, and the Pontifical 
Offices and Tribunals, from the 
Nunciatures, various private col- 
lections and the archives belonging 
to them, as those of the Pontifical 
families — Borghese, Rospigliosi, 
Boncompagni, and others—that 
have been acquired by the Holy See, 
have been inserted into the already 
existing Secret Vatican Archives; 
this has been effected during the 
decades since the opening of the 
latter to studious research. 

In this manner (if we may use 
a simple comparison) streams that 
gush forth from mountain crags 
know naught of one another 
and would be lost in desert wastes, 
to no purpose, if left to themselves, 
but if they are joined and skill- 
fully directed to places that have 
need of them, they will bring fer- 
tility and refreshment to entire re- 
gions. In this same way, individual 
archives, after centuries of anxious 
thought and untiring labor on the 
part of the Soverign Pontiffs and 
their valiant archivists, were saved, 
first of all, from being dispersed 
and were then made to flow, as it 
were, into the Secret Vatican Ar- 
chives, so that these latter are now 
a fountain of universal erudition. 

These Archives, in fact, through 
the immensity and value of their 
collections, not only form the main- 
stay of other ecclesiastical archives 
but also present a clear model for 
them. This latter function is being 
realized more fully every day, since 
the Holy See has done and is pres- 
ently doing everything that is pos- 


1 Cfr, Regulation of 1927 (n. 1) approved by His Holiness Pius XI. 
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sible to preserve and classify their 
contents and to make their use easy 
and convenient, so far as is hu- 
manly possible. 


The use of local archives 


The same scope was envisaged 
in the instructions that have come 
from the Holy See governing the 
development of other archives, in 
particular, the Circular Letter of 
the Cardinal Secretary of State to 
the Bishops of Italy, April 15, 1923. 
In the spirit of these prescriptions 
and recommendations, We exhort 
you also to publish, where it is de- 
sirable and possible, either your- 
selves or with the assistance of 
others, whatever you have been 
able to find in your archives that 
has real historical interest and 
would be useful, particularly to 


pastoral theology and the care of 
souls. 

Let yourselves be moved to fur- 
ther research in your archives, not 
only by the noble impulse (as We 
would call it) of explorers in erudi- 
tion, but also by zeal for the glory 
of God and the honor of the Spouse 
of Christ—since one may properly 
suppose that much that is true, 
beautiful, and edifying still lies 
hidden in pages yellowed by time— 
in order that, if you are called upon 
to do so, you may be able even now 
to bear glorious witness to Holy 
Church, who lives and will live for 
ever in the pages of history. 

That your first Convention may 
be rich and productive of spiritual 
fruits, from Our heart We impart 
to you who are here present and to 
your studies Our paternal Apos- 
tolic Blessing. 


* 


. . . Those who have no faith, those who lack hope—''qui spem non habent" 
(| Thess. 4, 13}—believe that the dead are gone forever, reduced to dust, 
intermingled by now with the earth that received them when they fell on the 


Death and immortal life 


battlefields. ... 


But you, beloved children, have faith. To you, therefore, the picture— 
though remaining an extremely sorrowful one—is nonetheless brightened by 
a great light. Because God's faithful, sad at the certainty of death, are con- 
soled by the promise of an immortal life. . . . Thus death, for them, is not the 
destruction of life, but a transformation. For though the body disintegrates, 
the soul of him who dies in the Lord takes flight, reaches God, knows Him 
and is of God, and is happy with Him to the day when the body too will be 
raised and, rejoining the soul, will also be blessed forever. . . 


—Pius XII. To former prisoners 
of-war. March 30, 1958. 








The Encyclical Letter, 


Meminisse iuvat 


To the Venerable Brethren, the Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, 
Bishops, and other Local Ordinaries in Peace and Communion 
with the Apostolic See: Public Prayers are called for in 
a Novena to be held before the Feast of the Assumption 


PIUS PP. Xil 
VENERABLE BRETHREN 
GREETINGS AND APOSTOLIC BENEDICTION 


T IS helpful to recall, when new 
dangers threaten Christians 
and the Church, the Spouse of 

the Divine Redeemer, that We— 
like Our Predecessors in bygone 


-days—have turned in prayer to 


the Virgin Mary, our loving 
Mother, and have urged the whole 
flock entrusted to Our care to place 
itself confidently under her protec- 
tion. 


War and the threat of war 


Thus, when the world was 
rocked by a terrible war, We did 
not simply preach peace to citi- 
zens, peoples, and nations, nor did 
We merely work to restore to mu- 
tual agreement—under the stand- 
ard of truth, justice, and love— 
those whom strife had divided. On 
the contrary, when all human re- 
sources and human plans proved 
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ineffective, in many letters of ex- 
hortation and in a holy crusade of 
prayer We invoked heaven’s help 
through the mighty intercession of 
the great Mother of God, to whose 
Immaculate Heart We consecrated 
Ourselves and the whole human 
race. 

By now, of course, that war is 
over, but a just peace does not yet 
prevail, nor do men live in con- 
cord founded on brotherly under- 
standing. For the seeds of war 
either lurk in hiding or—from time 
to time—erupt threateningly and 
hold the hearts of men in fright- 
ened suspense, especially since hu- 
man ingenuity has devised weap- 
ons so powerful that they can rav- 
age and sink into general destruc- 
tion, not only the vanquished, but 
the victors with them, and all man- 
kind. 
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I 


F we weigh carefully the causes 
of today’s crises and those that 
are ahead, we shall soon find 

that human plans, human re- 
sources, and human endeavors are 
futile and will fail when Almighty 
God—He who enlightens, com- 
mands, and forbids; He who is the 
source and guarantor of justice, 
the fountainhead of truth, the 
basis of all laws—is esteemed but 
little, denied His proper place, or 
even completely disregarded. If a 
house is not built on a solid and 
sure foundation, it tumbles down; 
if a mind is not enlightened by the 
divine light, it strays more or less 
from the whole truth; if citizens, 
peoples, and nations are not ani- 
mated by brotherly love, strife is 
born, waxes strong, and reaches 
full growth. 


Truth, charity, justice 


It is Christianity, above all 
others, which teaches the full 
truth, real justice, and that divine 
charity which drives away hatred, 
ill will, and enmity. Christian- 
ity has been given charge of these 
virtues by the Divine Redeemer, 
who is the way, the truth, and the 
life,2 and she must do all in her 
power to put them to use. Anyone, 


therefore, who knowingly ignores 
Christianity—tthe Catholic Church 
—or tries to hinder, demean, or 
undo her, either weakens thereby 
the very bases of society, or tries 
to replace them with props not 
strong enough to support the edi- 
fice of human worth, freedom, and 
well-being. 


The nation and religion 


There must, then, be a return to 
Christian principles if we are to 
establish a society that is strong, 
just, and equitable. It is a harm- 
ful and reckless policy to do battle 
with Christianity, for God guar- 
antees, and history testifies, that 
she shall exist forever. Everyone 
should realize that a nation cannot 
be well organized or well ordered 
without religion. 

As a matter of fact, religion con- 
tributes more to good, just, and 
orderly life than it could if it had 
been conceived for no other pur- 
pose than to supply and augment 
the necessities of mortal existence. 
For religion bids men live in char- 
ity, justice, and obedience to law; 
it condemns and outlaws vice; it 
incites citizens to the pursuit of 
virtue and thereby rules and mod- 
erates their public and private con- 
duct. Religion teaches mankind 
that a better distribution of wealth 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, July 16, 1958. Latin text. Translation by 


Martin F. Connor. 


This Encyclical is entitled “Meminisse iuvat” after its opening words, which in 
English mean “It is helpful to recall.” The Encyclical calls for special prayers to 
our Lady, during a novena before the feast of her Assumption, on behalf of the 
Church and the faithful who are undergoing persecution in Asia and Eastern Europe. 
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should be had, not by violence or 
revolution, but by reasonable regu- 
lations, so that the proletarian 
classes which do not yet enjoy life’s 
necessities or advantages may be 
raised to a more fitting status with- 
out social strife. 

As We reflect on this subject, 
from a vantage point that enables 
Us to transcend the tides of human 
passion and to love as a father the 
people of every race, two matters 
come to mind which cause Us 
great worry and anxiety. 


Christian principles forgotten 


The first of these is that there 
are some countries in which Chris- 
tian principles and the Catholic 
religion are not given their proper 
place. Great numbers of the citi- 
zens, especially from the ranks of 
the uneducated, are easily won 
over by widely published errors, 
particularly since these are often 
colored with the appearances of 
truth. The seductive allurements 


-of vice, which tend to corrupt 


minds through all sorts of publica- 
tions, motion pictures, and tele- 
vision performances, are a special 
menace to unsuspecting young peo- 
ple. 

There are writers and publish- 
ers whose goal is not to turn their 
readers to truth, virtue, and whole- 
some entertainment, but to stir up 
vicious and violent appetites solely 
for the sake of gain, and even to 
assail and defile with lies, calum- 
nies, and accusations all that is 
holy, beautiful, and noble. Un- 





fortunately, the truth is often dis- 
torted; lies and scandals are pub- 
lished abroad. The obvious result 
is damage to civil society and harm 
to the Church. 


Persecution 


And secondly, We are aware— 
to the great sorrow of Our father- 
ly heart—that the Catholic Church, 
in both its Latin and Oriental rites, 
is beset in many lands by such 
persecutions that the clergy and 
faithful, if not in so many words, 
certainly in fact, are confronted 
with this dilemma: to give up pub- 
lic profession and propagation of 
their faith, or to suffer penalties, 
even very serious ones. As a re- 
sult, many bishops have been 
driven from their sees or so im- 
peded that they cannot freely ex- 
ercise their ministry; they have 
even been cast into prison or exiled. 
And so with rash daring men un- 
dertake to fulfill the words: “I will 
smite the shepherd, and. the sheep 
of the flock will be scattered.” 3 

In addition, newspapers, maga- 
zines, and other publications put 
out by Catholics have been almost 
completely silenced, as if truth 
were subject to the exclusive con- 
trol and discretion of political 
rulers, and as though divine and 
human learning and the liberal 
arts need not be free if they are to 
flourish for the public and com- 
mon good. 

Schools once conducted by Cath- 
olics have been interdicted and 
closed; those that replace them 


1 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 1942, pp. 345-46. 


*Cfr. John 14, 6. 
3 Matt. 26, 31; cfr. Zach. 13, 7. 
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either teach nothing at all of God 
and religion, or—as is more com- 
mon—expound and popularize the 
lethal tenets of atheism. 

Missionaries who have left their 
homes and dear native lands and 
suffered many serious discomforts 
in order to bring the light and the 
strength of the gospel to others, 
have been driven from many re- 
gions as menaces and evil-doers, 
so that the clergy who remain, 
since they are too few in relation to 
the region’s population, and are 
also hated and persecuted in their 
turn, cannot adequately provide 
for the needs of the faithful. 

The Church’s rights, including 
the right, under the mandate of 
the Holy See, to choose and con- 
secrate bishops who will lawfully 
govern the Christian flock, have 
been trod under foot, to the great 
loss of the faithful, as if the Cath- 
olic Church were a creature of a 
single nation, dependent on its civil 
authority, and not a divine insti- 
tution extending to all peoples. 


A comforting thought 


But despite these grave and dis- 
tressing problems, a thought comes 
to Us which gives Our paternal 
heart great comfort. It is this: We 
know that most of the faithful, of 
both the Latin and the Oriental 
rites, are practicing and defending 
their ancestral faith tenaciously— 
despite the fact that they have not 
the help and assistance which their 
lawful pastors could give them, 





* Matt. 5, 10. 
52 Pet. 3, 9. 
* Eph, 4, 16. 
* Eph. 4, 18. 


were they not far away or other- 
wise impeded. These Christians 
hold fast to the faith with courage, 
and place their hope in Him who 
knows well the tears and suffering 
of those “who suffer persecution 
for justice’ sake,” * in Him who 
“does not delay in his promises” ® 
but will some day comfort his chil- 
dren with the reward they have 
earned. 


The unity of the Church 


In a particular way, therefore, 
We exhort with paternal affection 
those of Our Venerable« Brothers 
and. beloved children who are un- 
der many dangerous and deceitful 
pressures—pressures which would 
urge them to stop supporting the 
firm, solid, and constant unity of 
the Church and that close union 
with the Apostolic See without 
which this unity cannot have a 
sure foundation. 

This unity is, indeed, being at- 
tacked by false doctrines and by a 
variety of insidious strategems. 
But all should remember that 
the Mystical Body of Jesus Christ, 
the Church, must be “closely 
joined and knit together through 
every joint of the system accord- 
ing to the function in due measure 
of each single part,” ® “until We all 
attain to the unity of the faith and 
of the deep knowledge of the Son 
of God, to perfect manhood, to the 
mature measure of the fullness of 
Christ,” * whose Vicar on earth is— 
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by divine appointment—the Ro- 
man Pontiff, as successor of Peter. 


Wise words of St. Cyprian 


They should recall and meditate 
upon the wise words of Saint Cyp- 
rian, bishop and martyr: “The 
Lord spoke thus to Peter: J say to 
thee, thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build my church. . 2 
On Peter alone He raised His 
Church. .. . We must all resolutely 
preserve and defend this unity, but 
especially we bishops who govern 
the Church. ... 

“For the Church is one, although 
she embraces greater and greater 
multitudes in the course of her 
prolific growth. So the sun has 
many rays, but one light; a tree 
has many branches, but one trunk 
rooted firmly in the ground; and 
when many streams issue from a 
single source, though their number 
seems to come directly from the 
abundance of flowing water, still 
there is only one source. Shut out 


‘a ray of the sun: the unity of its 


light has not been sundered; tear 
a branch from a tree: that branch 
no longer puts forth shoots; block 
a stream from its source: that 
stream dries up. 

“In like manner, the Church is 
steeped in the Lord’s light and 
spreads the rays of that light 
through the world: but it is one 
light and its unity is not several. 
The Church extends her branches 
over the whole world in rich pro- 
fusion; her full, flowing streams 





* Cf, Matt. 16, 18. 


spread everywhere: but there is 
only one trunk, only one source. ... 

“And He who does not have the 
Church as his mother, cannot have 
God as his father. . . . He who does 
not uphold this unity does not up- 
hold the law of God, does not up- 
hold the faith of the Father and 
the Son, and has neither life nor 
salvation.” ® 


The Church will triumph 


These words of the saintly 
martyr and bishop afford comfort, 
encouragement, and a shield of 
strength—especially since they 
cannot maintain communication 
with the Holy See (or cannot easily 
do so) and are in serious peril, since 
they must surmount many obstacles 
and deceits. Those in such a plight 
should rely upon God’s help, which 
they must never cease to implore 
in humble prayer. They must re- 
member that all who persecute the 
Church—as history shows—have 
passed like shadows, but the sun of 
God’s truth never sets, because 
“the word of the Lord endures for- 
ever.” 10 

The society which Christ 
founded can be attacked, but not 
defeated, for she draws her 
strength from God, not from man. 
And yet, there is no doubt that she 
will be harassed through the cen- 
turies by persecutions, by contra- 
dictions, by calumnies—as was the 
lot long ago of her Divine Founder 
—for He said: “If they have per- 
secuted me, they will persecute you 


° Cyprian, De Unitate Ecclesiae, IV, V, VI: P.L. 513, 514, 516-520. 


*1 Pet. 1, 25. 
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also.” But it is equally certain 
that, just as Christ our Redeemer 
rose in triumph, so the Church 
shall someday win a peaceful vic- 
tory over all her enemies. 

Have confidence, therefore; be 
brave and steadfast soldiers. We 
wish to counsel you in the words of 
St. Ignatius, martyr, although We 
know you do not require such 
counsel: “Serve Him for whom 
you fight. . . . May none of you 
desert Him! Your baptism must 
be a shield; your faith a helmet; 
your charity a lance; your patience 
a suit of armor. Your works 
should be your credentials, so that 
you may be worthy to receive your 
reward.” 12 

And the beautiful words of 
Bishop St. Ambrose should give 
you sure hope and unwavering 
courage: “Hold on to the tiller of 
faith so that the rough winds of 
this world may not bandy you. 
The sea is vast and large, but do 
not fear; for he has established it 
(the earth) upon the water, and set 
it firmly upon the rivers.% And so 
it is understandable that the Lord’s 
Church stands unmoved among the 
waves of this world, for she is built 
on the apostolic rock and holds fast 
to her foundation, unmoved by the 
onslaughts of the raging sea.'* She 
is battered by the surf, but is not 
shaken. The physical elements of 
this world crash with thunder 
about her, but she provides a safe 





% John 5, 20. 


” St. Ignatius of Antioch, Epistle to St. 


8 Pg, 23, 2. 
“ Cfr. Matt. 16, 18. 


port for those who toil on the 
deep.” 


Il 


N the apostolic age, when the 
Christians of a particular re- 
gion were suffering unusual 

hardship, all the others—united 
with them by the bonds of charity 
—raised suppliant prayers to God, 
the Father of mercies, with the 
one accord of brothers, that He 
might deign in His goodness to 
strengthen the hearts of their 
brothers and might cause better 
times to come quickly upon the 
whole Church. 

So too today, Venerable Broth- 
ers, We pray that God’s help and 
God’s comfort may descend, in an- 
swer to their brothers’ prayers, 
upon all in Eastern Europe and in 
Asia who are oppressed by a 
wretched and inimical state of af- 
fairs. 


A special novena 


And since We have great con- 
fidence in the intercessory power 
of the Virgin Mary, Mother of 
God, it is Our ardent wish that, 
during the novena customarily 
held before the Feast of the As- 
sumption, all Catholics throughout 
the world raise public prayers to 
heaven for the Church, which is— 
as We have said—afflicted and 
harassed in certain lands. 

We confidently hope that Mary 
will not refuse or leave unfilled 


Polycarp VI: P.G. V, 723-726. 


* Saint Ambrose, Epistle IT: P.L. XVI, 917. 
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Our entreaties and the unanimous 
prayers of all Catholics — she 
whom We, with divine approval, 
decreed and proclaimed, in the 
Holy Year of 1950, to have been 
taken up, body and soul, into the 
abode of blessedness in heaven; *¢ 
she whom We solemnly declared 
and ordained to be properly ven- 
erated by all mankind as the Queen 
of Heaven;?7 she, finally, whose 
maternal graces We invited a mul- 
titude to enjoy on the centenary of 
her appearances, as a gracious giv- 
er of gifts, in the grotto of Lourdes 
to an innocent girl.'8 


Mary’s intercession 


By your entreaties and your ex- 
ample, Venerable Brothers, may 
the flocks entrusted to you ap- 
proach the altars of the Mother of 
God prayerfully and in great num- 
bers on the days named. May they 
pray with one voice and one spirit 
that she who “became a cause of 
salvation to the whole human 
race” 1® might obtain for the 
Church the freedom she needs if 
she is to bring men to eternal sal- 
vation, reenforce just laws with 
the: mandates of conscience, and 
bolster the bases of civil society. 

Through Mary’s maternal inter- 
cession, they should pray partic- 
ularly that shepherds kept far 
from their flocks, or otherwise re- 
strained from the free exercise of 





their ministry, may be restored as 
speedily as possible to the posi- 
tions they formerly, and properly, 
held; that the faithful who are be- 
set by intrigues, falsehoods, and 
dissension, might find strength in 
the full light of truth and in un- 
qualified union and charity; that 
the wavering and weak might be 
so strengthened by God’s grace 
that they will be ready and able to 
bear up under any hardship with- 
out abandoning Christian faith 
and Christian unity. 

We ardently pray that every 
diocese might soon have its lawful 
shepherd again. May Christian 
principles be taught freely in all 
lands and among all classes of 
citizens. 

May the young, in grade schools 
and high schools, in workshops and 
on farms, escape the snares of 
materialistic, atheistic, and hedo- 
nistic doctrines, which cripple the 
wings of the mind and cut the 
sinews of virtue. May they rather 
be illumined with the light of the 
wisdom of God’s gospel, which will 
rouse, raise, and direct them to 
what is best. 

May the gates of truth be every- 
where unobstructed; may no one 
bar those gates unjustly. May all 
men realize that nothing can with- 
stand for long the force of truth 
or charity. 

And, finally, may the heralds of 


% Cfr, the Bull Munificentissimus Deus: A.A.S. (1950) pp. 753 ff. 
 Cfr, the Encyclical Ad Caeli Reginam: A.A.S. (1954) pp. 625 ff [Eng. tr. in 


TPS, vol. I, no. 4, pp. 323 ff.—Ed.] 


% Cfr, the Apostolic Constitution Primo exacto: A.A.S. (1957) pp. 1051 ff. [Eng. 
tr. in TPS, (Winter 1957-58) vol. 4, no. 3, pp. 259 ff.—Ed.], and the Encyclical 
Le Pélerinage de Lourdes: A.A.S. (1957) pp. 605 ff. [Eng. tr. in TPS (Autumn 1957) 


vol. 4, no. 2, pp. 107 ff.—Ed.]. 


1 Saint Irenaeus, Contra haereses III, 22: P.G. VIT, 959. 
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the gospel soon seek out again the 
peopies whom they once led to 
Christ with apostolic zeal and ex- 
hausting toil, and whom they ar- 
dently desire to raise to a richer 
Christian and civil culture, even at 
the cost of difficulty, toil, and ad- 
versity. 

May all the faithful ask these 
favors of the dear Mother of God; 
and for those who persecute the 
Christian religion may the faithful 
implore forgiveness in that spirit 
of charity which led the Apostle of 
the Gentiles to say, “Bless those 
who persecute you.” 2° They should 
also be mindful to pray that these 
men be given God’s grace and heav- 
enly light, which alone can scatter 
the shadows of error and set con- 
sciences aright. 


iil 


UT, as you well know, Ven- 

B erable Brothers, a renewal of 

Christian life must accom- 

pany these public petitions. Other- 

wise such prayers are idle words, 

which cannot be wholly pleasing to 
God. 


Christian renewal 


And so, out of that ardent and 
zealous charity with which all 
Christians are bound to love the 
Catholic Church, they should ad- 
dress their prayers to heaven, but 
they should also offer interior acts 
of penance, works of virtue, sacri- 
fices, inconveniences, and all the 
pains and hardships under which 
we labor, of necessity, in this mor- 
tal life, but which we should occa- 





” Rom. 12, 14. 
* Epistle to Diognetus V: P.G. II, 1174-1175. 
* Ibid. VI: P.G. IV, 1175. 


sionally take upon ourselves volun- 
tarily, in a spirit of generosity. 


A picture of the Christian 


Through this sound renewal ‘of 
their way of life, joined with sup- 
pliant prayers, they will win God’s 
favor for themselves and for holy 
Church, whom they must embrace 
as they would a loving mother. 

The faithful should present the 
sort of picture—as often as cir- 
cumstances require—which is de- 
scribed so wonderfully, beautifully, 
and meaningfully in the Letter to 
Diognetus: “The Christians .. . 
are in the flesh, but do not live by 
the flesh. They dwell on earth, but 
they are citizens of heaven. They 
obey valid laws, and even go be- 
yond the demands of law in the 
conduct of their lives. They love 
all men, and yet all men persecute 
them. They are not understood, 
and yet they are condemned; they 
are put to death, and yet their life 
is quickened. . . . They are dishon- 
ored, and yet in the midst of dis- 
honor they find honor. Their good 
name is railed at, and yet is pre- 
sented as evidence of their justice. 
. .. When they conduct themselves 
like honest men, they are punished 
like criminals; while they are be- 
ing punished, they rejoice as 
though they are being exalted... .?! 

“To express all this briefly: 
what the soul is to the body, Chris- 
tians are to the world.” 2? 


Mary’s response 
If a Christian way of life flour- 
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ishes again, as it did in the age of 
the Apostles and martyrs, then we 
can reasonably hope that the 
Blessed Virgin Mary—who longs 
with a mother’s heart that all her 
sons should live virtuously — will 
graciously heed our prayers and 
will soon grant, in response to our 
petitions, happier and more peace- 
ful times for the Church of her 
Only-Begotten Son and for the 
whole human society. 

We wish, Venerable Brothers, 
that you will make Our wishes and 
exhortations known on Our behalf, 
in the way you think best, to the 


faithful entrusted to your care. 
Meanwhile, as a pledge of heaven’s 
blessing and a witness of Our 
paternal good will, We lovingly im- 
part Our Apostolic Benediction to 
each of you, to the flocks entrusted 
to you, and individually to each of 
those who suffer persecution and 
torment because they defend the 
rights of the Church and give evi- 
dence of the love they bear her. 
Written at Rome, in Saint 
Peter’s, on the fourteenth day of 
July, in the year 1958, the twen- 
tieth of Our Pontificate. 
—PIUS PP. XII 


Z 


Prayer to the Madonna of Repose 


Blessed Virgin, who under the title of Madonna of Repose remind us of the 
loving help with which thy heart is open to thy children, hear our prayer. 

Through thy powerful intercession, O Mary, may our minds and hearts find 
repose in resignation to the will of the Heavenly Father, in knowledge of our 
frailty, in faith in the divine promises and hope of eternal welfare, in loving 
adherence to our crucified Jesus who has made our crosses His. 

Under thy protection, O Mary, peace amidst the troubles of the world 
will not be meaningless. I+ will be the repose of the strong, ever watchful 
against hostile powers. It will be the repose of the pure, far removed from 


the corruptions of the world. 


And since we will have received peace through thee in this present life, it 
will be through thee that, at the close of our pilgrimage through time, we 


shall enjoy eternal peace. Amen. 


—Pius XII. June, 1958. 
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A Prayer for Young Women 


With our hearts filled with fond aspirations, in the flower of our youth, we 
prostrate ourselves at Thy feet, Lord Jesus, ‘who givest joy to our youth"; 
we offer Thee the very beats of our hearts, as one who with trembling hands 
would lay a flower before Thy altar; we would know Thee better, for Thou 
art infinite truth, the only truth capable of satisfying our thirst for the ideal; 
we would love Thee ever more and more, for Thou art the ineffable good, the 
final object of our highest desires; we would follow Thee closely, for Thou art 
the supreme model of every perfection. 

May Thy presence, like a gentle breeze, accompany us on our way in the 
midst of a world of unrest and violence. May Thy unspotted purity, like a 
heavenly dawn, never vanish from our sight in the midst of the vulgarities 
with which the prevailing materialism assails us and attempts to blind us. 
May Thy almighty and gentle power sustain our frailty with its unfailing sup- 
port, and rescue our weakness from the web of malice and deceit with 
which the world would ensnare us. 

We wish to be rays of sunlight, illuminating and making clear the meaning 
of a life inspired by living and loving faith. In the intimacy of our homes, we 
shall ever strive to be promoters of unity and affection supernaturalized by 
grace. In our social relations we shall make it our aim ever to hold high the 
banner of justice and charity as the visible symbol of our Christian program 
of life. In our studies and in our work we shall seek to exhale and inspire 
serenity and joy, as one who scatters the most precious seeds in his garden. 
In our choice of a state of life, we entrust ourselves with loving confidence to 
Thy divine will. At every moment we shall do all in our power to live a life 
of prayer and sacramental grace, a life of union with Thee, a life obedient 
to Thy holy will, a life of filial affection, which must needs give to all our 
actions a color, a fragrance, a seal that will render them holy and meritorious. 

And do thou, O Mary, our most loving Mother, immaculate lily, hear the 
supplications of thy daughters, who are lowly flowers of the field, almost 
lost in the vast extent of the world's meadows, yet thrusting their stalks 
upward in order to offer themselves on the altars of the Lord. Do thou, 
our most powerful advocate, present us to Him and grant that through all 
our days on earth we may be enabled to live in faithful imitation of thy 
virtues, to the glory of thy most precious Son, who with the Father and the 
Holy Ghost lives and reigns for ever and ever. Amen. 


—Pius XII. March, 1958. 





France and Africa 


An Address of Pope Pius Xil to a Group 
of French Government Officials 


C’est une joie 


ENTLEMEN, it is a joy for 
Us to receive during this 
Easter season a group of 
such distinguished persons—min- 
isters, secretaries of state, mem- 
bers of national legislatures, direc- 
tors of public organizations and of 
great private enterprises—as you 
who are now assembled before Us. 

We cordially welcome this visit, 
and We welcome particularly the 
many representatives of the terri- 
tories of Africa and Madagascar 
for whom the Center of Documen- 
tation and Distribution of Infor- 
mation of the Overseas Mineral 
and Power Industries has organ- 
ized this information tour. 

We are happy to learn that cer- 
tain Italian industrialists are now 
helping in the development of these 
countries. We hope for the best 
fruits of this international brother- 
ly cooperation. 


Common bonds 


It pleases Us to see an increase 
in the exchanges between Europe 
and Africa, which create so many 
geographical and historical bonds. 


April 13, 1958 


A closeness more effective than 
protestations of friendship will 
result from the common develop- 
ment of the considerable riches 
the Creator has placed at the dis- 
posal of human industry in the 
soil and subsoil of the African 
continent. 

Working together has always 
been a beneficial means of becom- 
ing acquainted and developing mu- 
tual esteem. ‘ 

Though differences of immedi- 
ate interests may arouse tempo- 
rary conflicts, a rational concern 
for the general welfare, the lofti- 
ness of a view inspired by a clear- 
sighted prudence and by feelings 
of mutual confidence will inspire 
the seeking for and finding of law- 
ful agreements by which the rights 
and legitimate aspirations of each 
side will be respected. 

The contribution of capital and 
technical aid from Europe is.an 
invaluable service which will has- 
ten the economic development of 
the countries of Africa. 

This development is urgent, as 
everyone realizes, for in the mod- 
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ern world economic interdepend- 
ence has become such that an un- 
derdeveloped country cannot en- 
joy complete freedom. 


A moral obligation 


The unequal division of the gifts 
and treasures of nature gives men 
a moral obligation to aid one an- 
other, each according to the under- 
standing and strength he has re- 
ceived. This obligation constantly 
increases in proportion to the in- 
crease in the power at the disposal 
of the social or national group. 

No one can deny today that the 
most privileged nations are aware 
of their obligation and seek to ful- 
fill it, in spite of the internal op- 
position and considerable material 
difficulty that they must neces- 


sarily face. One must rejoice at 
all the efforts which tend to achieve 
what the united voices of consci- 
ence and broad interest urge to 
be undertaken without loss of time. 

We therefore express the sin- 
cere wish that your dealings may 
meet with brotherly intelligence 
and gracious goodwill everywhere, 
and assure a solid and durable co- 
operation among your. various 
countries for the greatest good of 
all. 

May the Lord of heaven and 
earth aid and enlighten you. This 
is the grace We ask of Him for 
each of you, for your families and 
for your countries, in pledge of 
which We grant you Our Aposto- 
lic Blessing. 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, April 14, 1958. French text. Translation based 
on one released by N.C.W.C. News Service. 

This address was delivered to a group of French government officials and leading 
citizens from the oversea possessions of France, who had come fo Italy on a study 
tour sponsored by a French research institute. 


Warfare and Military Life 


An Address of Pope Pius Xil to the “Patronesses 
for Spiritual Assistance to the Italian Armed Forces” 


Siate le benevenute 


ELCOME, beloved daugh- 

ters, Patronesses for Spir- 

itual Assistance to the Ital- 
ian Armed Forces: 

Your work, silent and discreet 
but always filled with affectionate 
Christian kindness, often puts you 
in contact with soldiers, to whom 
you give every human comfort and 
in whose interest you contribute 
especially to the preservation and 
increase of divine grace within 
their souls at a particularly diffi- 
cult period of their lives. 


I 


You know that the Church does 
not accept the doctrine of those 
who believe that humanity is gov- 
erned by the law of “bellum om- 
nium contra omnes” (war of all 
against all). 

It also rejects the theory which 
considers force as the only basis 
of relationship between states. 


The Church and warfare 


In the eyes of the Church, war 
is not the “mother of manly vir- 
tues” and still less “the stimulant 
of fruitful enterprises.” 
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May 21, 1958 


War does not contribute in any 
way to the progress of civilization, 
though at times it may stimulate 
the development of science and 
technology. 

In the eyes of the Church, war 
is juridically unlawful, and this 
remains true in any hypothesis. 

Since Christianity considers man- 
kind as one single family, it must 
be steadfastly opposed to war and 
aggression. The story of brothers 
killing brothers will always be 
frightful, and he who tells it, like 
him who hears it, must of neces- 
sity be filled with horror. 


The right of self-defense 


Although the Church refuses to 
accept any doctrine which claims 
that war is a necessary effect of 
cosmic, physical, biological, or eco- 
nomic forces, it is equally adverse 
to admitting that war is always 
censurable. 

Since human freedom is capable 
of unleashing an unjust conflict, 
to the damage of a nation, it is 
certain that such a nation can, 
under fixed conditions, rise in arms 
and defend itself. 
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The causes of war 


The history of battles and wars, 
the history of blood and tears, the 
history of destruction and death, 
all began with the fight between 
Cain and Abel—two brothers, one 
the aggressor and the other the 
victim. 

Cavemen fought over the posses- 
sion of a cave, a river, or a forest, 
or because their cattle had been 
stolen. 

Then other and more complex 
objectives became causes of con- 
flict: the lust for supreme power, 
the perverse will to overthrow 
all order, even to the trampling 
of every human and divine value. 

At first it was a struggle between 
man and man, then between tribe 
and tribe, and finally between city 
and city. 

Today the conflict is not even 
limited to battles between armed 
groups. It has now grown into a 
combat between peoples whose en- 
tire physical and moral forces are 
mobilized, with all their economic 
and industrial resources. The bat- 
tlefield is no longer restricted: a 
nation’s entire territory is the bat- 
tlefield and the weapons ready for 
use are of unimaginable power. 


National defense 


Thus the problem of national de- 
fense assumes an ever increasing 


ee 


importance; its problems are as 
complex as they are difficult to 
solve. 

This is why no nation which 
wishes to provide for the security 
of its frontiers, as is its right and 
its absolute duty, can be without 
an army proportionate to its needs, 
supplied with every indispensable 
material, ready and alert for the 
defense of the homeland should it 
be unjustly threatened or attacked. 


Italy’s desire for peace 


Today no honest man can doubt 
Italy’s desire for peace. 

Although all peoples, without ex- 
ception, long for peace, those who 
govern their destiny can today, as 
yesterday, fall victim to uncon- 
trolled and insane passions and 
once again—God forbid!—set off 
cruel and widespread conflicts. 

Therefore, Italy must have her 
army which will resist every unjust 
aggression. And it must be ready 
in its state of mind, in its technical 
preparation, in its number and 
quality of weapons, for any neces- 
sary and sudden defensive action. 


I 


So it is that almost the whole of 
Italy’s able youth passes into her 
military camps: young men in the 
full vigor of their powers, in the 
flower of their years. 


Reported in Osservatore Romano, May 22, 1958. Italian text. Translation based on 
one released by the N.C.W.C. News Service. 

This was an address delivered during an audience granted to members of the 
“Patronesses for Spiritual Assistance to the Italian Armed Forces,” a group of 
Catholic laywomen who cooperate with the chaplains of Italy’s armed services in 
tending to the spiritual needs of military personnel. 
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The young soldier 


For many it is the first time that 
they have left their native town or 
village, their home and their par- 
ents. They find themselves in uni- 
form and far away from home. 

They are all treated alike and 
follow a common routine and life— 
a life which is not easy because of 
its daily and hourly privations and 
sacrifices. 


Benefits of military service 


It is certain that, if this kind of 
life is lived enthusiastically and not 
just borne with a restless heart, 
it can produce beneficial effects of 
physical invigoration and a com- 
plete organic human development. 

And so, many young men who, 
when they leave home, are shy and 
incapable of facing the complex 
problems of life, have returned 
after their military service with 
self-confidence, with a maturity in 
their bearing, and with a capacity 
. for life which has surprised and de- 
lighted all those who know and love 
them. 


Dangers of miltary life 


It would be useless and definitely 
harmful, however, to conceal an- 
other reality which everyone has 
had an opportunity to observe in 
all its crudeness. 

You know it better than others, 
beloved daughters. Often, when 
these young men leave home, they 
leave behind them an anguished 
mother, a sister, or perhaps even 
an apprehensive and sorrowing 
betrothed one. 

This young man is pious and 
simple; he has retained his good- 
ness and has not yet been enslaved 


to any bad habit, or been caught in 
the web of vice. What will happen 
to him from now on in the bar- 
racks, where not all are pious and 
pure, where it is certainly not easy, 
and often even impossible, to avoid 
bad company? 

What will happen to that young 
man all the while that he must live 
in the midst of the bustle, confu- 
sion, and false lights of a city full 
of snares and pitfalls? 

Is physical invigoration and hu- 
man development to be gained at 
the price of a weakening of the 
divine life or even its loss? 


Spiritual assistance 
to the armed forces 


This is the serious and urgent 
problem of spiritual assistance to 
the armed forces. It is primarily 
for this reason that there is need 
of priests who have an expert 
knowledge of soldiers, of their wor- 
ries and their needs, of the dangers 
they run, and of the temptations 
they face—fatherly priests who are 
imbued with human understanding 
and are pure of life and who are in- 
spired by enlightened apostolic 
zeal. 

These are the chaplains whose 
natural fatherly kindness must not 
be reduced by the rigors of military 
life, just as the freedom of activity 
must not take away their indispen- 
sable reserve. 

To realize the precious worth of 
this close relation between priests 
and youth during this supremely 
delicate and dangerous period, 
means to be convinced that the 
military chaplains must be chosen 
from among the best and must be 
prepared with every means. 
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It means admitting that their 
truly arduous task is among the 
most important and urgent. Much 
of the youth of Italy passes through 
their hands and can gain from their 
priestly spirit and fervent aposto- 
late. 


Ii 


Beloved daughters, Patronesses 
for Spiritual Assistance to the 
Armed Forces, you are at the side 
of the chaplains. If the chaplains 
to a certain extent take the place 
of the parish priests, you take the 
place of the mothers and sisters. 


Effective cooperation 


On many occasions your cooper- 
ation has proved to be unusually ef- 
fective in keeping alive the flame 
of faith in the hearts of young 
men called to arms. Such success 
results from your spirit of self-sac- 
rifice and from the discreet and af- 
fectionate work which you accom- 
plish in a motherly and sisterly 
manner. 

Because of your help, some pre- 
viously unbelieving souls have been 
brought to the faith. Hearts which 
had remained far removed have re- 
turned to the practice of their reli- 
gion. 


Reading the report of your ac- 
tivities, We have learned of the 
First Communions received and 
the Confirmations administered, of 
the organized fulfillment of Easter 
duties which have been a moving 
sight even in their befitting sim- 
plicity. 

There have also been marriages 
regularized, a whole blossoming of 
good works for prisoners, and 
sometimes even help to families de- 
prived of practically their only 
means of support when a soldier 
was called to duty. 

Therefore, We congratulate you 
warmly, beloved daughters. May 
the Lord bless you and help you 
in this comforting work. 

We will pray for an increase in 
your numbers and for an ever 
greater intensification of your 
spirit of maternal dedication to the 
assistance of the soldiers of Italy— 
this Italy, favored by God, which is 
the target of special attacks from 
His enemies, this Italy which cer- 
tainly must be defended from any 
possible material attack, but which 
must also be saved from spiritual 
pitfalls, this Italy, to which We ask 
the Lord to grant prosperity and 
peace, the light of faith and the 
certainty of divine life. 





Human Progress and the Things of God 


A Message of Pope Pius XII to the Participants in 
the “Catholic Days” of the Brussels World Fair 


Benedicite, omnia 
66ALL YE WORKS of the Lord, 

A bless the Lord; praise and 
exalt him above all for- 
ever.” (Dan. 3, 57). 

This -invitation to sing the 
praises of the Most High comes to 
Our lips spontaneously, beloved 
sons and daughters, as We consider 
in spirit the vast natural resources 
which the labor of man has made 
fruitful, and has offered to society 
for its well-being. 

Since the Universal and Inter- 
national Exposition at Brussels is 
intended to give visitors some idea 
of these resources and this labor, 
and:-thereby to open vistas of great- 
er happiness, We are pleased to in- 
vite you by this message to raise 
up to God those praises which are 
His due. 


A Eucharistic exposition 


Is not this, after all, the deeper 
meaning of that Eucharistic cere- 
mony which, on this international 
“Catholic Day” of the Exposition, 
brought you together in large num- 
bers around the altar raised in the 
great stadium of Heysel? 
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At this first convocation of your 
assembly We are _ particularly 
pleased to greet His Majesty the 
King of the Belgians, who is accom- 
panied by many members of the 
royal family. By his presence— 
for which We are grateful—the 
sovereign of the nation that re- 
ceives you adds splendor to this 
solemn occasion which We Our- 
selves have agreed to preside over 
in the person of Our highly es- 
teemed and beloved son, Our emi- 
nent Legate. 

We also heartily greet Our be- 
loved son, the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Malines, the bishops of Belgium, 
and the other ecclesiastical, civil, 
and military personages who are 
taking part in this imposing cere- 
mony. 


The good things of this earth 


Yes, may God be blessed for the 
many cultural and material riches 
which have been granted to our 
century, and which, in spite of 
their profusion, are undoubtedly 
only a small part of the good things 
which the Creator has generously 
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placed at the disposal of men: “Fill 
the earth and subdue it” (Gen. 1, 
28). 

In the grand scope of this Expo- 
sition one need only glance at these 
many riches to be filled with ad- 
miration for the power that man 
has achieved and for the greatness 
of his works. In fact, the various 
nations, united side by side in 
peaceful rivalry, show the visitor 
to their respective pavilions the 
most interesting accomplishments 
of their nation, the latest industrial 
products, masterpieces of art, dar- 
ing and generous human under- 
takings. 

It is with legitimate pride that 
modern man contemplates the uni- 
verse whose secrets he has striven 
to penetrate! With what daring 
he anticipates new progress! And 
with what impatience he awaits the 
results of his labors which are to 
give him that happiness and peace 
to which he aspires! 

Still more, at a time when the 
peoples of nations are becoming 
ever more conscious of their mu- 
tzal dependence, when science is 
discovering new forms of energy, 
and technology offers unsuspected 
capacities for production, with a 
resulting higher level of life, it is 
proper to hope that the Brussels 
Exposition, a meeting-place of na- 


tions, will encourage among them 
the cooperation necessary for the 
well-being of all humanity. Enough 
can never be said of the serious 
duty of privileged nations—those 
blessed with natural resources and 
with advanced culture—to work 
generously and in a spirit of serv- 
ice for the economic and social de- 
velopment of their less fortunate 
brothers. 


Adoration and thanksgiving 


What then, beloved sons and 
daughters, would be this admira- 
tion for the accomplishments of 
human intelligence, eloquently tes- 
tified to by the Exposition, if it 
did not lead to adoration of God— 
from Whom all good things come— 
and to respect for His laws? 

“Domine, Domine noster, quam 
admirabile est nomen tuum in uni- 
versa terra.” “O Lord, our Lord, 
how admirable is thy name in the 
whole earth!” (Psalm 8, 1) 

If, unfortunately, there are those 
today who, like the foolish one 
condemned by the psalmist, dare to 
say in their hearts: “There is no 
God” (cf. Ps. 18, 1), the Christian, 
on the contrary, raises to God with 
greater fervor his hymn of thanks- 
giving because he understands and 
appreciates the generosity of his 
Creator. 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, August 16-17, 1958. French text. Translation 
based in part on one released by N.C.W.C. News Service. 

This is a message sent by the Holy Father to participants in the “International 
Catholic Days” (August 14 and 15) of the Brussels International Exposition. It was 
read at the Pontifical Pavilion, “Civitas Dei,” by His Eminence Giuseppe Cardinal Siri, 
Archbishop of Genoa, the Pope’s Legate to these “Catholic Days.” 
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Created things and divine realities 


In the chapel of the Pontifical 
Pavilion the true presence of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, the only 
Savior, hidden under the veil of 
the Eucharistic species and radiat- 
ing grace and love, is a constant 
reminder of the Sovereignty of 
Him to whom is justly due every 
honor and glory. 

It is an invitation to rise from 
the beauty of things created to the 
splendor of divine realities, from 
the pursuit of transitory goods to 
the discovery of that happiness 
which the world cannot give. 


The papal pavilion 


We are happy that Our Pontif- 
ical Pavilion and its chapel are thus 
visited, as they are, in the very 
heart of this Exposition—for they 
are a permanent affirmation of the 
absolute values of religion and 
morality, without which all the 
riches shown in the other displays 


* would have neither unity nor ulti- 


mate purpose. 

We heartily thank all Our chil- 
dren of Belgium and of other coun- 
tries who, with their competence 
and devotion as well as with their 
generous offerings, have made the 
construction of this pavilion possi- 
ble. 


The countenance of the Church 


May the pavilion reveal to its 
visitors the true countenance of the 
Church, faithful from her begin- 
nings to that mission of truth, 
charity, and peace which she re- 
ceived from her founder. 

May this display lead them to 
discover in the Church that vener- 
able but eternally youthful Mother, 
educator of people through the cen- 
turies, who gathers all the true val- 
ues of culture, respects science in 
all its morally just applications, re- 
joices in the authentic progress of 
humanity, and is anxious, above all, 
to lead mankind to the pure sources 
of true happiness, because “not by 
bread alone does man live, but by 
every word that comes forth from 
the mouth of God” (Matt. 4, 4). 

May you come to hear the word 
of God and keep it (cf. Luke 11, 
28), my beloved sons and daugh- 
ters, according to the sublime ex- 
ample of the Virgin Mary, whose 
heavenly triumph the liturgy cele- 
brates today. Through our Lady’s 
intercession We invoke upon all of 
you a great outpouring of divine 
graces. In pledge of this We im- 
part to you Our most paternal 
Apostolic Blessing. 


A ds 
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Prayer for Christian Families 


O Holy Family, trinity on earth, Jesus, Mary, and Joseph, sublime models 
and guardians of Christian families, to you we have recourse not only for 
consolation in the loving contemplation of your adorable examples, but also 
to implore your protection and to pledge our constant fidelity to the way of 
life that you point out to us. 

Your peace, your unchanging serenity refresh our fainting spirits in the 
difficulties of a life that grows ever more complicated and perplexing, and 
show us eloquently that only in a home adorned and enriched with the 
domestic virtues that you teach us can our hearts find the peace and happi- 
ness for which we yearn so ardently. 

But how can the tender plant of the family protect itself against the heat 
of uncontrolled passions, the insidious motions of rebellion that lie in wait 
for us on all sides, and the tempest of modern life that, as one might say, 
desires to confound and overthrow every value? We cannot guard the 
family unless we see to it that its roots penetrate deeply into the rich soil of 
Christian piety; unless we implore for it an abundant watering of divine 
grace, derived from a common sharing in the holy sacraments; unless we 
animate it with the true spirit of faith, so that it may rise above the mate- 
rialistic conception of life; unless we unite all its branches with the indis- 
soluble bond of a love that must be supernatural if it is not to pass away 
like all things earthly; unless we consolidate it in its proper state by means 
of a firm resolve to fulfil all the duties imposed by the right ordering of 
family life; unless we maintain it amid the harsh conditions of this earthly 
exile, even when, as sometimes happens, we are in want of a decent dwelling 
and a sufficient livelihood. 

In spite of the disordered ideas that often disturb the minds of men, we 
proclaim aloud the sanctity, the unity, and the divine mission of the Christian 
family, which is the basic cell of society and the Church; and each of us— 
in his own place as parent or child—modestly but resolutely, pledges himself 
to do all in his power to make these sacred ideals a reality in the world 
of today. 

Do thou assist us, St. Joseph, most admirable model of fatherhood in the 
constant care thou didst lavish upon the infant Saviour and His Virgin 
Mother, obedient to the inspirations of God. Come to our assistance, O 
Mary, the most loving, the most loyal, and the most pure of all wives and 
mothers. And do Thou help us, dear Jesus, who didst will to be the most 
submissive of sons in order to give us a resplendent example in all things. 
Be ever near us, dear earthly trinity, in our hours of joy and of sorrow, in 
our work and in our repose, in our anxieties and in our hopes; be ever near 
the cradle of the new-born child and the bed of the dying. 

Obtain for us that every home, sanctified in imitation of yours, may be for 
all its members a school of virtue, an abode of holiness, and a sure path to 
the everlasting happiness that we hope for with confidence through your 
intercession. Amen. 


—Pius XII. December, 1957. 





Christian Service in the Field of Health 


A Radio Address of Pope Pius XII to the 
First International Catholic Conference on Health 


Nous vous adressons 


E greet you most cordially, 
dear sons and daughters, 
who are gathered in Brus- 
sels for the First International 
Catholic Conference on Health. 
The Solemn Mass at which you 
have just assisted in the Basilica of 
the Sacred Heart has gathered your 
intentions and your prayers into a 
single supplication, invoking the 
. heavenly grace which transforms 
and vivifies so that the conferences 
in which you are to participate may 
brilliantly show, for you and for all, 
the daring and the greatness of the 
ideal which guides you. 


A significant event 


Truly, this First International 
Catholic Conference on Health 
seems to be an event very signifi- 
cant of the role which you play in 
present-day society. Already the 
marvelous deployment of the mate- 
rial and cultural resources of na- 
tions, in which each tries to make 
the most'of what it has that is finest 
and most unique, in some ways sug- 
gests and symbolizes the major out- 
lines of your deliberations. 

During recent years, the medical 
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profession and all those who, to- 
gether with it, undertake to pro- 
tect health, have capitalized upon 
the rapid advance of science and its 
applications, and have participated 
in the development of social insti- 
tutions. The foundation and the 
growth of your various federations 
correspond to a need to combine 
the efforts of Catholics in an im- 
portant field. It is not- surprising 
that, within the general theme of 
the conference, “Christianity and 
Health,” there is a study of coop- 
eration among health teams, and 
also of community responsibility 
for health. We wish the greatest 
success to the eighth Congress of 
Catholic Doctors, to the fifth Con- 
gress of the International Federa- 
tion of Catholic Chemists, to the 
sixth Congress of the International 
Catholic Committee of Nurses and 
Medico-Social Assistants, to the 
first Congress of the International 
Federation of Hospitals as well as 
to the fourth International Con- 
gress of Hospital Chaplains. 

Even though your program em- 
braces only part of the vast mate- 
rial which you hope to examine, the 
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attempt to study this material will 
mark an important stage in the 
health activities of Catholics. In 
fact, you have now become con- 
scious of the real dimensions of 
your community and of the extent 
of your responsibilities, both on 
the human and on the religious 
level. 


The scope of medical morals 


Once it was possible to study 
medical morals by surveying the 
individual relationship of the sick 
person to the doctor or nurse. The 
considerable development of hospi- 
tal services, increasing specializa- 
tion in medical techniques, the 
presence of powerful institutions 
for social assistance, the needs of 
underdeveloped countries — these 
are among the many factors which 
have considerably broadened older 
perspectives and which require a 
focussing and a deepening of the 
sense of “human relations” be- 
tween the sick person and his fam- 
ily on the one side and those respon- 
sible for health and social organi- 
zations on the other. 

As an introduction to your work, 
We should like first to outline 
briefly the obstacles to cooperation, 


then the conditions of effective co- 
operation, and finally the objectives 
of this cooperation which must be 
adopted, particularly by Catholics. 


Obstacles to cooperation 


The obstacles which prevent 
harmonious cooperation within 
health teams can come from the 
members themselves, or from the 
sick person and his family, or from 
the institutions on which these 
people depend. 

We do not intend to analyze in 
detail the positive situations in 
which these drawbacks occur ; your 
Congress was supplied with specific 
studies of them. But, limiting Our- 
selves to the causes which hamper 
cooperation among health person- 
nel, We should like to point out two 
principal causes, one of an intellec- 
tual nature and the other of a moral 
nature. 


Narrow judgment 


Frequently a certain narrow 
judgment, which, consciously or 
not, refuses to broaden its horizons 
and take into account all the ele- 
ments of a situation, prevents the 
interested person from discerning 
the inadequacies of his personal 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, July 28-29, 1958. French text. Translation based 
in part on one released by N.C.W.C. News Service. 

This address was broadcast by the Holy Father from his summer residence at Castel- 
gandolfo to the First International Catholic Conference on Health, meeting in Brussels, 
Belgium. The Conference was attended by delegates to a number of International 
Congresses which were meeting in Brussels: the Congress of Catholic Doctors; the 
Federation of Catholic Chemists; the Federation of Hospitals; the Congress of Hospital 
Chaplains; the Catholic Committee of Nurses; etc. Among the Americans who were 
present were 126 members of the National Council of Catholic Nurses of the United 


States. 
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technique and the need to accept 
the help of others. In general, it is 
difficult to adopt the viewpoint of 
others, to see events as they see 
them, to realize the inadequacies 
of a specific procedure or a specific 
attitude, or to weigh certain other 
benefits. Nor is it easy to admit 
that a younger person, despite his 
limited experience, may have more 
fruitful ideas. Furthermore, work- 
ing habits and routines make all 
attempts to change and revise 
methods painful. 

You realize, for instance, that a 
nurse will be tempted to have 
doubts about a treatment applied 
in a hospital when the treatment 
is different from that which she 
has seen used, in the course of her 
studies, by certain well-known 
specialists. 


Human weaknesses 


Together with intellectual ob- 
stacles, those of a moral character 
also play an important part. The 
spirit of devotion and sacrifice in 
the field of health is one of its most 
beautiful claims to gratitude and 
admiration. But no one would dare 
claim that there are not motives in 
everyday activities, which reveal 
the common weaknesses of human- 
ity—touchiness, impatience, the de- 
sire to have the upper hand, in- 
tolerance of discipline—in short, 
the exaggerated affirmation of the 
individual and of his convenience 
to the detriment of demands aris- 
ing from the unity of the group and 
from the best interests of the com- 
munity. 


Requisites for cooperation 
Therefore, We are led to con- 


sider the positive conditions of ef- 
fective cooperation. Since a certain 
lack of appreciation, perhaps un- 
noticed, arises from a lack of prac- 
tical knowledge of the essential 
principles of cooperation, it is nec- 
essary to bring these to light and 
to make a deeper study of them. 
This is the object of your various 
congresses. 

The increasing complexities of 
the health structure, brought about 
by constant progress, make it nec- 
essary for each of its members 
better to define his position in the 
whole of which he is a part. There- 
fore, We find among the prelimi- 
nary works of the technical com- 
mission of the Congress of Nurses 
and Medico-social Assistants a de- 
tailed outline of the “health staff,” 
following four plans: a plan for 
the care of the sick in hospitals 
or at home; a plan for local and 
centralized medico-social services; 
a third plan which is concerned 
with the nation and the adminis- 
tration of public health; and, final- 
ly, a plan of battle against certain 
epidemics that are common in par- 
ticular countries or regions. 

For each of these one must deter- 
mine which form of health team 
exists, its aim, its means of action, 
authority, and composition. This 
picture, thus outlined, will better 
enable one to know exactly what 
place the nurse will hold and the 
conditions she will have to satisfy 
in order to fill her role properly. 

The doctors for their part will 
apply themselves to problems of co- ~ 
operation which they meet in daily 
practice and in the institutions 
where they come into contact with 
the sick and with nurses, and also 
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those problems which involve chap- 
lains, administrative services, sec- 
ondary staffs, the families of the 
sick, social insurance organiza- 
tions, and public authorities. You 
will have the constant care of re- 
solving each one of these questions, 
without ever forgetting the general 
perspective which commands each 
particular solution, that is to say, 
the individual and social therapeu- 
tic aim, in itself inseparable from 
the moral and religious imperative 
of which the Church is the inter- 
preter. 


Better organization 


Study and examination of these 
problems will bear little fruit un- 
less based on a practical plan for 
better organization of the health 
team, creating among its members 
real harmony regarding the prin- 
ciples to be followed and the con- 
crete means of applying them. 

Therefore, it is not enough for 
medical personnel to meet at the 
bedside of the sick. They must 
meet among themselves, have a 
frequent and cordial exchange of 
ideas, pool their techniques and 
discuss psychological difficulties. 
There must be a hierarchy of func- 
tions to determine the authority 
and the responsibility of each in- 
dividual. Group discipline would 
seem indispensable—in whatever 
manner is best—but it can only be 
accepted and will only bear fruit in 
the measure that it is upheld by 
a common enthusiasm, or where it 
guides the energies of each toward 
the realization of an ideal which 
isolated efforts would pursue in 
vain. 


Basic objectives 


That is why We wish to review 
again the essential objectives which 
those responsible for health hope 
to attain by their cooperation. The 
aim which unifies their activity is 
obviously the preservation or the 
re-establishment of the health of 
individuals and of social groups. 
However, it is not rare that other 
secondary aims, more appealing, 
closer, more immediately useful, 
command their interest and make 
them put aside for the time being 
the principal aim. 

You know that sometimes a sick 
man is not treated as a person but 
as a case under study or as the 
object of an experiment. It may 
happen that dangerous investiga- 
tions will be undertaken to com- 
plete a diagnosis although they are 
not necessary for treating the pa- 
tient, or that a sick person is sub- 
jected to regrettable administrative 
measures which are primarily for 
the convenience of the staff. In 
such cases the human and personal 
element is relegated to a secondary 
place in spite of its decisive im- 
portance. 


Catholicism 


These hazards are especially well 
known to you and We mentioned 
them in the past. Therefore, We 
shall not dwell on them; but We do 
wish to emphasize again the high- 
est and most noble aspect of your 
therapeutic activity, the one which 
terms your present conference 
“Catholic.” 

You must not look upon this 
simply as an extrinsic name with- 
out influence on the object of your 
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work itself—as though Catholicism 
could only offer its adherents a 
completed code of ethics, a minute 
and detailed list of acts that are 
permitted or prohibited. The real- 
ity is quite another thing! In ac- 
tual fact, Christians are bearers of 
a message and of a life which con- 
fers a specific meaning upon each 
one of their activities. Their Sap- 
tism makes them disciples of Christ 
and children of the Church in 
whose work they are engaged. 

This is why your daily toil, most 
commonplace in appearance, only 
acquires its full meaning within 
that perspective set by the Lord in 
the days of His earthly life: “Now 
when it .was evening,” said St. 
Mark, “and the sun had set, they 
brought to Him all who were ill 
and who were possessed. And the 
whole town had gathered together 
at the door. And He cured many 
who were afflicted with various 
diseases, and cast out many devils” 
- (Mark 1, 32). 

Your activities are inspired by 
the imitation of Christ, who re- 
lieved so many physical and moral 
ills in order to invite men to see in 
Him “the Resurrection and the 
Life” (John 11, 25). This is also 
the source of your attachment to 
the Church and to the Holy Spirit, 
who animates the Church as a 
“fountain of water, springing up 
unto life everlasting” (John 4,14). 


Universality 
Infused with the gospel spirit, 
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your activity will also acquire a 
larger and truly universal exten- 
sion. This must be stressed, since 
your Congress expresses the most 
noble aspirations of present-day 
work and invites you to form sti- 
mulating relationships. 

No one possesses the spirit of 
Christ without sharing the wor- 
ries of all his brothers—wherever 
they may live or whatever their 
race may be—nor without ardently 
desiring to provide them with ad- 
vantages now enjoyed only by cer- 
tain privileged countries. In addi- 
tion to these acute economic needs, 
underdeveloped countries more of- 
ten than not suffer cruel deficien- 
cies in matters of health. 

You are aware of the zeal with 
which Catholics, wherever they are, 
and especially in the most neg- 
lected places, devote themselves to 
caring for the sick in hospitals, 
clinics, dispensaries, day clinics, 
and maternity hospitals. But since 
there is still a lot to be done before 
the problems of public health have 
been completely resolved, your in- 
ternational organizations find here 
a field wide open to their effort. 
Among other things, they must 
arouse the cooperation among 
members of the medical profession, 
individuals, private organizations, 
and the state, so as to arrest, as 
soon as possible, the contagious and 
endemic diseases which yearly 
claim so many powerless victims. 
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An important mission 


We hope, dear sons and daugh- 
ters, that you feel during these 
days of study, meditation, and 
friendly exchanges, a desire to 
form within the bosom of the Cath- 
olic Church a single family united 
by common interests in health 
problems, and still more, by the 
consciousness of having to fulfill an 
important mission in the service of 
the Church—that is, of perfecting 
the building up of the Body of 


Love and Christian society 


Christ (cfr. Eph. 4,12) by protect- 
ing the health of its members, so 
that they may fully meet the tasks 
which the Lord entrusts to them 
and discover through you the con 
solations of redemption. 

In pledge of Our esteem and af- 
fection, and as token of the divine 
favors which We invoke upon you, 
on your families, on the sick for 
whom you care and to whom you 
devote yourselves, We grant you 
with all Our heart Our Apostolic 
Blessing. 


... Christian society is one body only. Its members cannot be disinterested 
in one another, and, notwithstanding thousands of theories, when everything 
is said and done, what provides its ultimate motive is true love. For true love 
makes one of many—of those who are lowly and those who are on high, of 
those who rejoice and those who suffer, of those who have and those who have 
not: that true love which compels the one who has something to share it 
with his brother who has naught (cf. | John 3, 17)... . 


—Pius XII. To a pilgrimage of 
Spanish nuns. October 17, 1957. 











Observations on the Religious Life 


Parts of a Letter of Pope Pius XIl to a 
Portuguese Congress of Religious 


Pergratus Nobis 
ELOVED SONS, Greetings 
B and Apostolic Benediction. 
We who hold the office of 
Supreme Shepherd of the Church 
were very pleased with the an- 
nouncement that many members of 
religious congregations would meet 
at Lisbon, that they might willing- 
ly and enthusiastically comply with 
the wishes of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion for Religious. 

We are also pleased to learn that 
you have prepared with assiduous 
prayer and tireless work to make 
this meeting worthwhile and suc- 
cessful. And so We are confident 
that the richest heavenly graces 
will favor your deliberations and 
resolutions. ... 

We have spoken quite often 
about the states of religious perfec- 
tion, and We have proposed the 
most suitable means for attaining 
the desired renewal of life—one 
adapted to the pressures of today’s 
world. Surely you know the pro- 
nouncements of this Apostolic See 
on the matter, and doubtless, there- 
fore, you' have heeded them with a 
docile spirit and diligent concern, 
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so that each one of them might be 
put into effect. It will suffice now, 
therefore, to make a few passing 
remarks. 


The monasteries 


To start with, it would be incor- 
rect to conclude that your Insti- 
tutes are useless today simply be- 
cause they have existed for a long 
time. Many ancient monasteries, 
whose cloisters are almost empty, 
are still aglow with the beauty of 
their traditional arts. Such places 
as these, where the old monastic 
life still flourishes, should be vis- 
ited today by Christians—and also 
by men who have no faith—who 
may hear them resound with can- 
ticles and behold the splendor of 
liturgical services. 


Schools of sanctity 


But “the hand of the Lord is not 
shortened” (Js. 59, 1), and “the 
wind blows where it will” (John 
3, 8). And so as the ages course 
along, there have arisen new forms 
of religious life “to perfect the 
saints ... for building up the Body 
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of Christ” (Eph. 4, 12). You all 
belong to the Church’s schools of 
sanctity, legitimately recognized by 
her as such. When there are no 
such schools, Christian life can only 
rarely express that full perfection 
which is regarded—and rightly— 
as a mark of the Mystical Body of 
Christ in its present state. But in 
the various Institutes of religious 
perfection this Christian life is fos- 
tered, grows, and shines forth 
brightly. 


A rule of reason 
in the apostolate 


You must certainly give broth- 
erly assistance to the diocesan 
clergy in its apostolic work and in 
the spiritual life, and you must en- 
courage the lay apostolate accord- 
ing to the various forms of Catho- 
lic action, for this work complies 
with that inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit whereby the Church is 
moved. However, if such zeal is 
not moderated by reason, it actu- 
ally lessens the respect of priests 
and laymen for clerics in the state 
of perfection, or for lay members 
of Institutes of religious perfection. 
Such activity will hardly be effec- 
tive, even though its aims are the 
finest, and the life of the Christian 
community, which ought to be fos- 


tered in the unity and universal 
charity of the “whole Christ,” will 
languish. (Cf. St. Augustine, Serm. 
341: P.L. 39, 1479) 

Furthermore, the kind of life led 
by members of religious commu- 
nities—one that sets a splendid ex- 
ample of virtue—makes no slight 
contribution to the advancement of 
the Christian life in individual 
dioceses, particularly in those dio- 
ceses where the pastoral care of 
souls is entrusted to religious. 


Renovation and adaptation 


Despite their age your Institutes 
are still useful, and they can still 
be adapted to the needs of our 
times. What type of renovation, 
accommodated to present needs, is 
desirable? 

Without any doubts renovation 
demands not only that superiors of 
communities direct and that sub- 
jects obey, but also that there be 
such a conformity of spirit—in the 
preparation of candidates, in the 
training of novices, and in the life 
of the professed religious—that 
what is necessary and immutable in 
an Institute receive clear, intelli- 
gent consideration and attention, 
and what are merely traditional 
practices, added in the course of 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, April 16, 1958. Latin text. Translation by Sister 
Mary Francis, O.P. 

This is a letter written by the Holy Father to be read at a Portuguese National Con- 
gress of Religious, conducted in Lisbon under the presidency of Manoel Cardinal Gon- 
calves Cerejeira, Patriarch of Lisbon. Almost one-quarter of this letter, dealing with 
the past history and present problems of the Church in Portugal, has been omitted as 
having only local interest and application, 
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time, be adapted to the changes of 
the age. 

Thus individual Institutes—be- 
sides using those principles of 
Christian life that are directed to 
the attainment of religious perfec- 
tion—should also clearly under- 
stand that which distinguishes one 
Institute from all others according 
to the mind of its founder and with 
the approval of ecclesiastical au- 
thority. Any Religious who ignores 
this certainly cannot correctly 
adapt his Institute as he should, to 
the exigencies of our day. 


Traditions 


With regard to traditions which 
have been added to Institutes with 
the passing of time, they should not 
be relegated to oblivion merely be- 
cause they are ancient and times 
are always changing. Yet it is 
necessary that these customs nei- 
ther hinder nor destroy a greater 
good, whenever such is recognized, 
and new circumstances or new 
norms of ecclesiastical discipline 
. demand it. You would be wrong if 
you gave slight value to such goods 
“because of your tradition” (Matt. 
15, 3). 


Apostolic works 


We. would now like, beloved 
children, to touch in particular 
upon certain matters which per- 
tain to the works of the apostolate. 
In conducting elementary schools 
and other institutions for the educa- 
tion of youth, in forming souls by 
Christian virtue, in directing them 
properly, in aiding the needy in 
the many different ways which 


present themselves. in organizing 
pilgrimages and conducting them 
with whatever help possible—in all 
of these works, Religious use their 
educational systems and the meth- 
ods which they have inherited from 
their founders, and which have, 
over the years, produced rich re- 
sults. All of these are the Church’s 
treasures, and they may not be held 
in contempt. 

Indeed, you ought to be ready 
and eager to take up the most diffi- 
cult tasks; but, though this de- 
serves the highest praise, the 
work of each Institute must not be 
designated as vaguely as this. For 
this goal should have its place with- 
in the scope of that peculiar end 
whose pursuit the Apostolic See 
has proposed to the individual In- 
stitute. 


Vocations to the religious life 


It is Our wish, and the wish of 
all who have taken religious vows, 
that as many as possible be drawn 
by a certain divine inspiration to 
enter upon the religious life. “The 
harvest indeed is great, but the 
laborers are few” (Matt. 9, 37). 
And therefore the family aposto- 
late should be given great impor- 
tance among you, especially among 
adult groups* in gatherings of 
Catholic Action. 

Parents should put aside their 
fears in this matter and by the 
daily example of Christian life at- 
tempt to bring about the greatest 
honor they will ever possess: the 
gift of their own children to the 
priesthood or to the religious life. 
For examples of domestic virtue 
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have such efficacy that families 
may, in a certain manner, be called 
the first seminaries, the first novi- 
tiate houses. 

Furthermore, attention must be 
paid to the facilities provided for 
the education of youth. We know 
that the Church has very fine edu- 
cational institutions under the di- 
rection of religious women, and this 
is so both in Portugal and in some 
of the overseas provinces. Far 
fewer in number are the schools 
for the training and education of 
boys. 

Would that these would multiply, 
not only that the formation of 
upright Christian character might 
be aided, but also, as often follows, 
that many young men might be 
moved by divine grace to study for 
the sacred ministry. (You require 
such vocations, for instance, for 
Africa). 

Surely, there are seminaries 
whose directors and instructors 
train boys for this goal after they 
have completed their elementary 
studies. However, we have learned 
from experience that what you 
have already attained is not quite 
sufficient and does not meet your 
increasing needs. This, then, must 
receive careful attention; where 
boys are notable for purity and zea- 
lously pursue the Christian life 
many of them will be called by di- 
vine inspiration to the sacred min- 
istry and will willingly and freely 
respond to the voice of God; and 
such patterns of life will be more 
easily inculecated in schools con- 
ducted by the Church.... 


Great and lasting good 


Meanwhile, however, as far as 
may be done in present circum- 
stances, you must prepare most 
carefully the candidates you now 
have for the religious life, and 
bring it about that those who are 
already professing that life be daily 
formed more carefully and more 
fully. This will certainly produce 
great and lasting good for the fu- 
ture, even though, in the meantime, 
present needs seem to be neglected. 

Our times require Religious who 
are outstanding in piety, knowl- 
edge, and virtue. But you should 
not pursue this goal in order that 
men might speak highly of you, or 
that men might praise your insti- 
tutions, but rather that the Church 
might be honored, so that if the 
world should praise you, it might 
redound to the glory of the Church. 


Your King and Queen! 


May Jesus, your King, and Mary, 
your Queen and Patroness, bestow 
rich heavenly gifts upon each of 
you and your work, upon your in- 
dividual Institutes and their under- 
takings, upon your families and 
benefactors. 

As a promise of these gifts and 
as a pledge of Our good will We be- 
stow upon each of you with deep 
affection Our Apostolic Benedic- 
tion. 

Given at Rome, at Saint Peter’s, 
the third day of April, in the year 
1958, the twentieth of Our Ponti- 
ficate. 

PIUS PP. XII 
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The Church and the Medical Sciences 


You are welcome, gentlemen, specialized surgeans come from England. 


There is always a distinctive character attaching to an audience granted 
to members of the medical profession. 

It would seem to draw aside a veil, heavy with the day-by-day demands of 
a restless world, and open up a vista, world-embracing, of suffering and 
heroism, of helplessness and liberality, of human misery and man's self- 
dedication to the needs of this mortal frame that encloses on this earth an 
immortal soul; and the heart is stirred by the vision with wholesome sympathy 
while confidence and pride grow in the sound and devoted goodness of man. 


The scene disclosed is one familiar to the Church, never absent from her 
thoughts. With the solicitude of a mother, and under the guiding inspiration 
of her divine Founder her love has always gone out in a special way to the 
sick and infirm seeking to alleviate their sufferings as far as human means 
permit. 

Did not power go out from Him and He healed all? (Cfr. Luke 6, 19.) 
And you read how the Apostles set out and passed through the villages 
preaching the gospel and healing the sick wherever they went (Cfr. Luke 
9, 6). Are not the medical schools of Padua, Bologna, and Paris witnesses to 
her interest in the progress of medical science; and was not her anxious, 
loving care of the sick multiplying hospitals over the centuries throughout 
Europe? You will think of your own St. Thomas’ and St. Bartholomew's with 
their magnificent service to the ill and to the advancement of science. 

On other occasions We have spoken at some length of the dignity of your 
profession, of the juridical status of the patient in your hands and of the 
relations that exist between you and him. With their foundations reaching 
down to the natural law, those relations will be scrupulously respected in 
the light of the moral precepts of that law. 

A vital sense of your responsibility to the individual and the community 
will stimulate your constant study supplemented by a conscientious clinical 
experience. 

We feel sure that progress will be advanced by your contacts with your 
colleagues here in Rome, and We hope that they will allow you sufficient time 
to enjoy a Roman Spring. Upon you and your dear ones We pray God's 
choicest blessings. 


—Pius XII. To a group of 
English surgeons. May 12, 1958. 
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The Contemplative Life 


Three Radio Addresses of Pope Pius XIl 
to Contemplative Nuns throughout the World 


Cédant volontiers 


EADILY acceding to your en- 
treaties, dear daughters, We 
are happy today to address 
all the nuns of the Catholic world 
and to speak to them on the sub- 
ject dearest to their hearts: their 
vocation and the contemplative life. 

Many times, perhaps, you may 
have envied the happiness of the 
pilgrims. who have crowded into 
the vast reaches of St. Peter’s 
Basilica or into the halls of the 
Vatican to show Us their pride in 
belonging to the Roman Catholic 
Church and their joy in hearing 
the words of its head. 

Now We turn Our thoughts to- 
, ward your 3,200 convents scattered 
throughout the world, and to your 
assembled groups, an invisible and 
silent audience which throbs with 
the love that makes you one. 

How could you fail to be present 
in Our thoughts and in Our heart, 
you who are a precious part of the 
Church and who are called upon 
to participate more closely in the 
mystery of the Redemption? 

It is, therefore, with paternal 
affection that We wish to speak to 


July 18, 25, August 2, 1958 


you of your religious life which is 
essentially the same for all, al- 
though in different Orders it as- 
sumes different aspects, according 
to the inspiration of the founders 
and the historical circumstances of 
their development. 


A road to God 


Canonical contemplative life 
constitutes a road to God, often an 
austere and hard one, but one on 
which daily toil, supported by 
divine promises, is already illumi- 
nated—dimly and yet with cer- 
tainty—by Him toward whom you 
climb with all your strength: God. 
So that you may better fulfill your 
vocation, you ask Us for words 
which will enable you to under- 
stand it more fully, to love it with 
a more pure and generous love, to 
realize it more perfectly in the mi- 
nute details of your activities. © 

This ascent toward God is not 
thé simple movement of inanimate 
creation, nor is it merely an im- 
pulSe of beings endowed with the 
power of reason who recognize 
God as their Creator and who 
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adore Him as the Infinite Being 
who transcends completely all that 
is great, beautiful, or good (cfr. 
Vatican Council, Session III, Chap- 
ter I, Denz. n. 1782). It is more 
than the uplifting tendency of or- 
dinary Christian life, or even the 
tendency toward perfection in gen- 
eral. It is an ideal of life estab- 
lished by the laws of the Church 
and is, therefore, called “canonical 
contemplative life.” 

Yet, far from producing only 
one rigidly definite type, it assumes 
various forms according to the in- 
dividual characteristics and traits 
of the different contemplative fam- 
ilies, such as—among women’s 
orders—the Carmelites, the Poor 
Clares, the Cistercians, the Car- 
thusians, the Benedictines, the 
Dominicans, and the Ursulines. 
This contemplative life, varying 
according to the religious families, 
and even varying within a single 
family according to its character- 
istics, is a road which leads to God 
Who is its beginning and its end, 
maintains its impetus, and fills all. 


I 


TO KNOW THE 
CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE CONTEM- 
PLATIVE LIFE AS A ROAD 
LEADING TO GOD 


E WISH to speak to you 

first of the knowledge of 

contemplative life as a road 
leading to God. To live fully the 
ideal you have set for yourselves, 
you: must know what you are and 
your objective. The Apostolic Con- 
stitution, Sponsa Christi, of No- 
vember 1, 1950, embraces in its 
first part (Acta Apostolicae Sedis 
43 [1951] p. 5-10) a survey of the 
status of the “virgins consecrated 
to God” from the origin of Chris- 
tianity to the recent forms of clois- 
tered institutions. 

Without repeating what We said 
at that time, We draw your atten- 
tion to the review, although it is 
only a summary, of the evolution 
of the religious life for women, and 
of the different forms it has taken 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, July 20, July 27, and August 3, 1958. French 
text. Translation based in part on one released by N.C.W.C. News Service. 

Although this is actually a single continuous discourse, the Holy Father delivered it 
in three parts, on three successive Saturdays, over Vatican Radio, fo the contemplative 
nuns of the Catholic Church—who, for this special occasion, were gathered about radios 
in thousands of convents scattered over all continents of the earth. The three sections 
of the discourse are indicated in this translation by capital Roman numerals. Pope Pius 
spoke in French but translations in the world’s principal languages were broadcast by 


Vatican Radio after each address. 
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in the course of time. You will 
thereby be in a better position to 
appreciate the dignity of your stat- 
us, the special characteristics of the 
Order to which you belong and its 
links with the whole of Catholic 
tradition. 


A FEW GENERAL PRINCIPLES ON 
THE NATURE OF THE 
CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE 


We shall dwell here only on the 
general principles which specify 
the nature of the life you lead in 
relation to other kinds of life. In 
this respect, let us dwell on the 
sober and steadfast doctrine of St. 
Thomas. According to this master 
of Catholic theology, human activ- 
ity can be divided into active and 
contemplative life, in the same way 
as intelligence which constitutes a 
characteristic of man can be con- 
sidered under two aspects, active 
or passive. 


Truth and love 


Human activity is, in fact, 
regulated either by the knowledge 
of truth, which is the work of con- 
templative intelligence, or by ex- 
ternal action, which depends .on 
the practical or active intellect 
(Summa. theologica I-II, q. 179, a. 
1ad 2um;a.2inc). 

But for St. Thomas contempla- 
tive life, far from isolating itself 
in a lifeless speculation also em- 
braces activity of the affections— 
its heart. And he finds the cause 
of this in the nature of man him- 
self. Since it is the will which 
makes the other human faculties 
act, it is, therefore, the will which 
drives the intelligence to concretize 
its proper actions. The will belongs 


to the realm of love; and it is love 
which moves the acts of the intelli- 
gence—be it love of knowledge in 
itself or love of the thing known. 


Love of God 


Quoting St. Gregory, St. Thomas 
shows the part played by the love 
of God in contemplative life: “in 
quantum scilicet aliquis ex dilec- 
tione Dei inardescit ad Eius pul- 
chritudinem conspiciendam,” “thus 
out of the love of God one is fired 
by the desire to contemplate His 
beauty.” The love of God which St. 
Thomas places at the beginning of 
contemplation is also found at its 
end: it culminates in the joy and 
rest which it brings about when it 
possesses the beloved object (S. Th. 
I-IT, q. 180, a. 1 in c). 


Divine charity 


Thus contemplative life is com- 
pletely penetrated by divine char- 
ity, which inspires its actions and 
rewards its efforts. 

For St. Thomas, the object of 
contemplation is principally the Di- 
vine Truth, the ultimate end of all 
human life. As a preparatory dis- 
position, contemplative life calls for 
the exercise of moral virtues by 
the subject; in its progress it 
brings into play the other acts of 
the intelligence; and, before reach- 
ing the end of its search, it focuses 
itself on the visible works of crea- 
tion, the reflection of the invisible 
reality (cfr. Rom. 1, 20). 

But it finds its ultimate perfec- 
tion only in the contemplation of 
Divine Truth, supreme beatitude of 
the human mind (S.Th. II-II, q. 
180, a. 4 in c). How many mis- 
understandings, mental blocks and 
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erroneous judgments would be 
avoided if, when speaking of the 
contemplative life, one took the 
trouble of recalling the doctrine of 
the Angelic Doctor, whose main 
points We have just mentioned. 


THE NATURE OF CONTEMPLATIVE 
LIFE ACCORDING TO THE CON- 
STITUTION “SPONSA CHRISTY” 


We must now determine the na- 
ture of the canonical contemplative 
life which you practice. We find 
its definition in the Apostolic Con- 
stitution, Sponsa Christi, article 
2, paragraph 2, of the “General 
Statutes for Nuns”: 

“The title ‘canonical contempla- 
tive life’ does not refer to that inte- 
rior and theological life to which 
all souls living in religion, and even 
in the world, are called and which 
each one may lead within himself 
anywhere, but to the external pro- 
fession of religious life which, 
either through cloistered life, 
through pious exercises of prayer 
and mortification, or through the 
work of cloistered nuns, is so di- 
rected toward interior contempla- 
tion that the whole of the life and 
every activity can be easily and 
effectively penetrated by Him Who 
is sought” (A.A.S., ibid, 15-16). 

The subsequent articles cover a 
series of other elements on the 
status of nuns: the solemn vows 
of religious, the pontifical cloister, 
the divine office, the autonomy of 
cloistered convents, the federation 
and the confederation of convents, 
the work of cloistered convents, and 
finally their apostolate. It is not 
Our intention to go into each one 


of these points in detail but to give 
a brief survey of the definition 
quoted above. 


WHAT CONTEMPLATIVE 
LIFE Is Not 


Let Us first of all stress what 
canonical contemplative life is not. 
It is not, says the text, “that in- 
terior and theological life to which 
all souls living in religion, and even 
in the world, are called and which 
each may lead within himself any- 
where” (l. c., p. 15). 

The Constitution, Sponsa Chris- 
ti, does not elaborate the interpre- 
tations thus excluded; it makes it 
clearly understood that it will not 
deal with this aspect of religious 
life and that it is, therefore, not 
addressed to those who practice it 
exclusively. It, moreover, specifies 
that all are invited to such a life by 
Christ, even those people who live 
in the world, whatever their status 
might be, even though they are 
married. 

But because it does not discuss 
it, We wish to point out the exist- 
ence of a form of contemplative 
life practiced in secret by a few 
people who live in the world. In 
our address of December 9, 1957, 
to the second international con- 
gress of the States of Perfection 
(A.A.S. 50 [1958], p. 34-43) ,2 We 
stated that today one finds Chris- 
tians who “bind themselves to the 
practice of the evangelical counsels 
by private and secret vows, known 
to God alone, and allow themselves 
to be guided, in all that concerns 
the submission of obedience and 
poverty, by those whom the Church 
has judged suitable to give such 


2 English tr.: TPS (Winter 1957-58) v. 4, n. 3, pp. 264 ff.—Ed. 
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guidance and to whom she has en- 
trusted the responsibility of direct- 
ing others in the pursuit of per- 
fection.” 


An authentic life of perfection 


They lead an authentic Christian 
life of perfection, but outside all 
canonical forms of the States of 
Perfection. And We concluded: 
“None of the elements which con- 
stitute Christian perfection and the 
effective tending to its acquisition 
is beyond the reach of these men 
and women; they truly participate 
in them, therefore, even though 
they are not engaged in any jurid- 
ical and canonical state of perfec- 
tion.” (ibid., p. 36) 

We must repeat this point now 
regarding the kind of life in which 
one moves to perfection through 
the three vows taken privately, in- 
dependent of the canonical forms 
laid down by the Apostolic Consti- 
tution, Sponsa Christi, but in the 
contemplative life. The necessary 
external conditions are, no doubt, 
more difficult to achieve for this 
type of life than for the active life, 
but it is possible to find them. These 
people are not protected by any 
kind of canonical form of cloister 
and they practice solitude and con- 
templation in a heroic manner. 

We find a fine example in the 
Gospel of St. Luke—that of the 
prophetess Anna, left a widow 
after seven years of marriage, who 
retired to the Temple where she 
served the Lord day and night in 
prayer and fasting (Luke 2, 37). 
Such a private form of contempla- 
tive life is not disregarded by the 
Church: which approves it in 
principle. 


PRIMACY OF CONTEMPLATION IN 
CANONICAL CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE 


The positive part of the second 
paragraph of the Apostolic Consti- 
tution, Sponsa Christi, describes 
contemplative life as an “exterior 
profession of religious life which 
... is directed toward interior con- 
templation so that the whole of the 
life and every activity can easily 
and effectively be penetrated by 
Him who is sought.” Among the 
regulations of religious life, the 
text numbers the cloistered life, the 
exercises of piety, prayer, morti- 
fication, and, finally, manual work 
in which nuns must engage. 


An essential reality 


But these specific points are in- 
voked only as a means in the serv- 
ice of an essential reality, interior 
contemplation. What is first of all 
demanded is that through prayer, 
meditation, and contemplation the 
nun unite herself with God, so that 
all her thoughts and all her actions 
may be penetrated by His presence 
and ordered to His service. If this 
is lacking, the spirit of the contem- 
plative life will suffer and no ca- 
nonical prescriptions can remedy 
it. 

Undoubtedly contemplative life 
does not consist only in contempla- 
tion; it also embraces many other 
elements, but contemplation must 
occupy the first place. Let Us say 
even that it fills this place com- 
pletely, not in the sense that it does 
not allow one to think or do any- 
thing else, but because, in the ulti- 
mate analysis, it is contemplation 
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which gives this life its meaning, 
its worth, and its direction. 


A real primacy 


The primacy of meditation and 
of contemplation of God and divine 
truth is above all other means of 
perfection ; it is above all practices ; 
it is above all forms of organiza- 
tions and federations—this is what 
We want to emphasize and to sup- 
port with Our authority. 

If your being is not anchored in 
God, if your mind does not return 
constantly to Him as if toward an 
irresistible pole of attraction, one 
would then have to say of your 
contemplative life what St. Paul 
said in the first epistle to the Co- 
rinthians of certain Christians 
who did not adequately value spirit- 
ual gifts and neglected to put char- 
ity first: “If I do not have charity, 
I have become as sounding brass or 
a tinkling cymbal... . If I do not 
have charity, I am nothing” (1 
Cor., 18, 1-3). There is no doubt 
that a “contemplative life” without 
true contemplation would deserve 
that one should say of it, “It profits 
me nothing.” 

Just as a human body which 
has all its organs, but lacks a soul, 
is not a man, so all the rules and 
exercises of a religious order do 
not build a contemplative life 
when contemplation—the vital 
principle—is lacking. 


FORMATION OF NUNS TO 
CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE 


If theoretical commentaries, such 
as the one We have just outlined, 
can contribute to enriching your 
knowledge of contemplative life, so 
too can the daily practice of your 
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vocation provide you with varied 
and abundant lessons. 

For centuries past saintly wom- 
en have acquired through loyal ob- 
servance of their rules and con- 
stitutions — be they Carmelites, 
Cistercians, Carthusians, Benedic- 
tines, Poor Clares, Dominicans, or 
Ursulines—a thorough knowledge 
of the nature and exigencies of 
canonical contemplative life. As 
soon as they enter the cloister, the 
candidates are taught the specific 
regulations and customs of their 
Order and this formation of the 
mind and will, beginning with the 
novitiate, is continued during the 
whole of the religious life. 

This is the aim of spiritual in- 
struction and direction given by 
superiors of Orders or by priests 
—confessors, directors of souls, 
preachers of retreats. 

Nuns who live according to a 
spirituality proper to their Order 
are usually directed and advised by 
priests who belong to the male 
branch of the Order and who have 
the same spirituality. 


Mystical theology 


Moreover, for centuries, the 
Church has been giving special at- 
tention to mystical theology, which 
is not only useful but also neces- 
sary for the direction of contem- 
platives. It provides them with 
sure orientations and renders great 
services in identifying illusions 
and in discerning between the au- 
thentic supernatural state and 
pathological states. 

In this delicate field, women too 
have rendered important services 
to theology and to the directors of 
souls. It suffices to mention here 











the writings of the great Teresa of 
Avila who, as is known, to settle 
the difficult questions of contem- 
plative life, preferred the opinions 
of an experienced theologian to 
those of a mystic lacking a clear 
and sure knowledge of theology. 

To study the meaning of contem- 
plative life by means of daily prac- 
tice, one must remain open to the 
teachings given, following them 
with attention and with the wish 
to understand them, each accord- 
ing to her degree of earlier forma- 
tion and her capabilities. 

It would be equally wrong to try 
to aim either too high or too low in 
this respect, to endeavor to follow 
only one road identical for all, and 
to demand the same efforts of all. 
The superiors responsible for the 
formation of their subjects will 
know how to keep to a middle 
course. They will not expect too 
much of simple minds and will not 
compel them to exceed the limits 
of their capabilities. In the same 
way, an Asian or an African will 
not be compelled to adopt religious 
attitudes identical to those natural 
to the European. A well educated 
girl of broad culture will not be 
left with a form of contemplation 
sufficient only for someone with- 
out her gifts. 

It often happens that the re- 
marks of St. Paul against the wis- 
dom of the world in the first epistle 
to the Corinthians are quoted in 
opposing the legitimate wishes of 
cloistered nuns to form a contem- 
plative life in line with their apti- 
tudes. The words of the Apostle 
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are repeated: “But we, for our 
part, preach a crucified Christ” (1 
Cor. 1, 23) and “For I determined 
not to know anything among you, 
except Jesus Christ and him cru- 
cified” (Ibid. 2, 2). 

But this is an erroneous under- 
standing of the intentions of, St. 
Paul, who denounced the vain 
claims of human wisdom. There is 
nothing reprehensible in the proc- 
ess of an adequate spiritual forma- 
tion, and it is in no way contrary 
to the spirit of humility and re- 
nunciation demanded by sincere 
love of the cross of Christ. 

We conclude, dear daughters, the 
first part of Our survey and We 
invoke upon you the light of the 
Holy Ghost, so that He may help 
you to understand the splendor of 
your vocation and to live it fully. 
In pledge of these favors, We grant 
you with all Our heart Our pater- 
nal Apostolic Blessing. 


Il 


TO LOVE THE CONTEM- 
PLATIVE LIFE 


F WE CAN summarize Our first 
I address in the words, “Know 
what you are,” We may entitle 
Our second “Love what you are.” 
That love will lead you along 
the road proper to you, to God who 
addresses a personal call to you. 
We shall subsequently examine 
the principal motives which you 
have for loving the contemplative 
life, the attitude which you must 
adopt with regard to it, and the 
specific traits which distinguish 
this attachment. 
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i 
MOTIVE AND SOURCES 


OF LOVE FOR THE 
CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE 


Love is of no value unless its 
object is lovable in the full sense of 
the word: that is to say, unless it 
is good in itself and capable of 
communicating this goodness. 

Now, is not God the Supreme 
Good, in Himself as much as in 
the work of His creation and, 
above all, in the work of redemp- 
tion which reveals the love of the 
Father for men? “In this has the 
love of God been shown in our 
case,” said St. John, “that God has 
sent his only-begotten Son into the 
world that we may live through 
him” (1 John 4,9). 

How could man respond to this 
extreme proof of divine love unless 
he accepted it humbly and totally? 
“And we have come to know, and 
have believed, the love that God has 
in our behalf,” St. John also said, 
“God is love, and he who abides in 
love abides in God, and God in him” 
(ibid. 4,16). This is the essence of 
the contemplative life: to abide in 
God through charity, so that God 
may abide in us. 


The principal motive 


And your daily efforts have no 
other goal than to unite your mind 
and your heart ever more closely 
with the Lord, who reveals Himself 
and who invites you to take part in 
His work of redemption, in His 
cross, and in the extension of His 
Church. 

This applies to every Christian, 
but first and foremost to those who 
are in the state of perfection. And 
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here again the ways of the Lord 
will be different: your religious 
profession and contemplative life, 
which you have chosen, consecrate 
you more exclusively to the seeking 
of divine union, according to the 
specific spirit of your Order and 
according to the personal graces 
granted you by God. 

Therefore, love the contempla- 
tive life as it presents itself to you, 
with all the demands proper to it, 
since it leads you to the perfec- 
tion of divine charity and keeps you 
in its radiance. This is your prin- 
cipal motive for loving the con- 
templative life. 


Other motives 


The other motives have not 
the same importance but can 
contribute to the justification and 
strengthening of your interior con- 
viction. One finds them in the Holy 
Scriptures, in the attitude of the 
Church with regard to the contem- 
plative life, and in the fruits which 
this life has yielded. 

Without doubt, the invitations of 
the texts and the facts which We 
will append have a bearing which 
exceeds the domain of the contem- 
plative life; but they are valuable 
to it in a very special way, and will 
certainly help to purify and 
strengthen the love you have for 
your vocation. 


Consecration of man to God 


There are many texts in the 
Scriptures which refer to the con- 
secration of man to God and to 
Christ. 

These words, so weighty in their 
meaning, will only reveal their con- 
cealed contents to those who will 
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take the trouble to meditate on 
them and enter into their depths 
through prayer. Through them, 
the Holy Spirit himself who in- 
spired them continues to make 
every nun feel the intensity of the 
appeal to the contemplative life and 
the riches it entails. 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy 


God. ... This is the greatest and 
the first commandment” (Matt. 22, 
37-38). 


“And the unmarried woman, and 
the virgin, thinks about the things 
of the Lord” (1 Cor. 7, 34). 

“These follow the lamb wherever 
he goes” (Apoc. 14, 4). 

“Now this is everlasting life, 
that they may know thee, the only 
true God, and him whom thou hast 
sent, Jesus Christ” (John 17, 3). 


Hidden riches 


Elsewhere, the Scriptures refer 
to the riches hidden in Jesus Christ, 
Our Lord and God, those of His 
love for us, which constant con- 
templation unveils little by little. 

“And the Word was God... 
And the Word was made flesh... 
And we saw his glory” (John 1, 
1-14). : 

“Thou art the Christ, the So 
of the living God” (Matt. 16, 16). 

“My Lord and my God” (John 
20, 28). 


The meaning of the cross 


The contemplative nun knows 
well the crucified Lord and the 
meaning of the cross which she 
takes each day between her fingers. 

She will often remember the 
exclamations of St. Paul: “With 
Christ I am nailed to the cross... 
but Christ lives in me... who loved 


me and gave himself up for me” 
(Gal. 2, 19-20). “Who shall sepa- 
rate us from the love of Christ? 
. . . For I am sure that neither 
death nor life . . . nor any other 
creature, will be able to separate 
us from the love of God, which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord” (Romans 
8, 35-39). 

The works of penance and morti- 
fication, which form part of the 
contemplative life, verify the words 
of St. Paul: “... what is lacking 
of the sufferings of Christ I fill up 
in my flesh for his body, which is 
the Church” (Colossians 1, 24). 

These few citations of the Scrip- 
tures fill with profound joy the con- 
templative soul which meditates on 
them and they attach it more to 
God and to Christ. They invite it 
to understand and to practice a 
vocation with love, which leads it 
directly, without deviation, to the 
love of God and His Incarnate Son. 


The Church’s esteem for 
the contemplative life 


When the Church declares that 
the contemplative life is eminently 
to be esteemed; when it approves 
of it with all its authority and con- 
fers privileges upon it; when it 
inaugurates it through a solemn 
liturgy and surrounds its realiza- 
tion with abundant measures of 
protection, one can certainly see in 
all this a proof of the Church’s 
esteem, and therefore a serious 
motive for consecrating oneself to 
it. 

Among the many ecclesiastical 
documents referring to it, We 
choose three: the Apostolic Con- 
stitution, Sponsa Christi, the scl- 
emn Blessing and Consecration of 
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Virgins as found in the Roman 
Pontifical (the solemn and ancient 
formulas of which are reserved to 
nuns by virtue of article III, no. 3 
of the Apostolic Constitution, 
Sponsa Christi) , and the Encyclical 
Sacra virginitas of March 25, 1954 
(A.A.S., 46 [1954] pp. 161-191) .? 

The Apostolic Constitution, 
Sponsa Christi, in its historical 
part, shows the high esteem which 
the Church professes for the insti- 
tution of virgins and of nuns. 

It recalls “the sentiments of es- 
teem and of maternal love which 
the Church nurtured with regard 
to virgins consecrated to God,” 
from the beginning of their exist- 
ence. It then insists, as We have 
shown, on the importance of con- 
templation, to which all the other 
monastic exercises are subordi- 
nated. 

Let us recall the words which 
the Bishop addresses, during the 
consecration of virgins, in confer- 
ring on them the habit and insignia 
of their state: “I unite you as 
spouse of Jesus Christ, Son of the 
Sovereign Father, that He may 
keep you without fault—therefore 
receive the ring of faith, seal of 
the Holy Spirit, so that you may be 
called the Spouse of God, and, if 
you serve Him faithfully, that you 
may be crowned for eternity” (Ro- 
man Pontifical: De bened. et con- 
secr. Virginum). 

The Encyclical Sacra virginitas 
deals in its first part with the ex- 
cellence of virginity. It first of 
all proves its excellence through 
the texts of the gospel and the 
very words of Christ; then through 
the declarations of the Apostle of 


the Gentiles on virginity chosen 
for God. It cites St. Cyprian and 
St. Augustine, who put in evidence 
the power of its effects. It stresses 
the importance of the vow which 
confers on virginity; the steadfast- 
ness of virtue. It demonstrates its 
superiority over marriage. It illus- 
trates all the divine blessings which 
it attracts and the admirable fruits 
it yields. 

This last point—also dealt with 
in the Apostolic Constitution, Spon- 
sa Christi—merits special consid- 
eration, because it will arouse in 
you a still greater and more con- 
vinced adherence to your contem- 
plative life. 


The nun’s life 


We could dwell at length on the 
details of the life of the great con- 
templative saints, St. Teresa of 
Avila, for instance, or St. Therese 
of the Holy Child Jesus, both Car- 
melites; but We prefer to appeal 
to your personal experience and 
to that of your life in community. 

The nun who gives herself up 
completely and sincertiy to her 
task does not fail to see within 
herself the results of her efforts 
and to appreciate them. Her life 
develops exteriorly within the 
framework established by the daily 
schedule and in the practice of the 
Rule; interiorly she matures and 
deepens as she goes through phases 
of consolation and trial, of light 
and darkness, which leave intact 
the intimate attachment to God. 

Thus, despite interior and exte- 
rior obstacles, and despite failings 
and weaknesses, she advances, sure 
of divine help, up to the sometimes 


* Eng. tr.: The Pope Speaks, v. 1, n. 4, pp. 101 ff.—Ed. 











unexpected hour when there is said 
to her: “Behold the bridegroom 
is coming; go forth to meet him” 
(Matt. 25, 6). 

We exhort you each, individ- 
ually, to apply yourselves with all 
your strength to the duties of your 
contemplative state. 

You will then ever increasingly 
experience its benefits, and in this 
you will find a new motive for at- 
taching yourself to the contempla- 
tive life. Thus We should like to 
warn you against discouragement 
and faintheartedness. You will, of 
course, have to cooperate fully 
with grace, fight your defects, and 
practice virtue; but leave to God 
the care-of making it grow and 
bear fruit. 

It is He who will at the oppor- 
tune moment “perfect, strengthen 
and establish us” (1 Peter, 5, 10). 
If your dispositions are such, you 
will go ahead, relying on divine 
strength, and full of joy for having 
been called to this life. 


Charity 


This personal experience will be 
enriched by the observations which 
you will make in your own commu- 
nities. If, instead of concerning 
yourself with human nature’s in- 
evitable defects and weaknesses, 
you take into consideration the sin- 
cere efforts of others not to fail in 
their religious ideal, you will easily 
feel the radiance of their interior 
life and of their union with God. 

You will also admire the small- 
est details of the common life, the 
delicacy of sisterly charity, which 
emerges immediately from your 
sisters’ love of Christ, seen in His 
members. 
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The splendor of this charity, of- 
ten veiled during life itself, is 
sometimes suddenly revealed with 
clarity as soon as it is stamped 
with the seal of death. You will 
then repeat with the Psalmist: 
“Indeed there is fruit to the just” 
(Ps. 57, 12). 


ii 


THE ATTITUDE To ADOPT 
WITH REGARD TO THE 
CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE 


After having considered the mo- 
tives which urge you to love the 
contemplative life, We shall speak 
to you of the attitude which you 
must take, out of loyalty to this 
love. 

In the first part of this address 
We stressed the importance of “in- 
terior contemplation” and its supe- 
riority over the other elements 
which surround it as necessary 
means: the cloister, pious exer- 
cises, prayer, mortification and 
labor. We will consider here how 
the nun conducts herself with re- 
gard to all these duties. 


Legalism and eclecticism 


First of all, it is obvious that a 
sincere attachment to the Religious 
life excludes “legalism”—that is 
to say, the temptation of adhering 
to the letter of the law without 
fully accepting the spirit. This 
would be unworthy of those who 
bear the name of “Spouse of 
Christ” and wish to serve Him 
above all through disinterested 
love. 

Just as unacceptable would be 
a kind of “eclecticism,” an entirely 
subjective choice between certain 
obligations which one admits and 
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others which one does not admit. 
No serious Order will receive a 
candidate willing only to observe a 
part of the Rule or the Constitu- 
tions. The contemplative life is 
austere: sensibility does not ac- 
cept it without resistance, but the 
desire to give oneself to God will- 
ingly embraces the works of pen- 
ance and the constant renounce- 
ment of oneself. 


Betrothed to the crucified Christ 


The nun inflamed with ardor for 
her vocation can apply to herself 
the words which the Apostle of the 
Gentiles said to the Christian com- 
munity: “For I betrothed you to 
one spouse, that I might present 
you a chaste virgin to Christ” (2 
Cor. 11, 2). We may add—“to the 
crucified Christ.” 

The nun attached to her vocation 
will always adopt the words of St. 
Paul as the rule of her interior life: 
“And what is lacking of the suf- 
ferings of Christ I fill up in my 
flesh for his body, which is the 
Church” (Colossians 1, 24). This 
is the law of true love to which in 
fact applies the text of St. Augus- 
tine: “He who loves does not suffer 
pain, but all pain is hard for him 
who does not love” (In Joann. 
Evang. Tract. 48, cap. X, n. 1: 
P.L., 35, 1741). 


Work 


Work is part of the contempla- 
tive life. The law of ancient monas- 
ticism: Ora et labora—“Pray and 
work”—has lost nothing of its wis- 
dom and necessity. 

To work is, in fact, an impera- 
tive of nature itself which gave to 
man the strength of his body and 


mind, and compels him to provide 
for his subsistence, incites him to 
better his conditions of life and to 
increase the means of knowledge 
and action. 

The Lord led a life of work at 
Nazareth for thirty years, and His 
apostolic ministry was burdened 
with heavy toils. 

St. Paul in his incisive manner, 
wrote to the Thessalonians: “If 
any man will not work, neither let 
him eat. For we have heard that 
some among you are .. . doing no 
work” (2 Thess. 3, 10-11). 

And he himself affirms that he 
has worked with his hands, to earn 
his bread and not be dependent on 
the Christian flock (Acts 20, 34; 
18, 3). The Apostolic Constitu- 
tion, Sponsa Christi, emphasizes 
several times the duty of nuns to 
work to earn their bread; it there- 
fore follows that whoever adopts 
the contemplative life, and em- 
braces it without reservation, fully 
accepts also the law of work. 


Canonical regulations 


The positive regulations of eccle- 
siastical law concerning canonical 
contemplative life are many. Even 
though some of them may not be 
of considerable importance, they 
must however all be observed. 

The Lord clearly said: “There- 
fore whoever does away with one 
of these least commandments, and 
so teaches men, shall be called least 
in the kingdom of heaven ; but who- 
ever carries them out and teaches 
them, he shall be called great in 
the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. 5, 
19). “Do not think that I come to 
destroy the Law .. . but to fulfill 
it” (ibid. 5, 17). 
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Whoever loves contemplative life 
will consider this delicacy of con- 
science and this fidelity in the 
smallest details to be a beloved 


duty. 
Interior liberty 


But on the other hand, one must 
not in any way fall into narrow- 
ness of mind and heart. 

The liberty of the interior man 
is desired and given by God. “For 
you have been called to liberty ... 
only do not use liberty as an occa- 
sion for sensuality” (Gal. 5, 18). 
We are free “in virtue of the free- 
dom wherewith Christ has made us 
free” (ibid. 4, 31). 

The liberty of Christ which the 
Apostle describes here consists in 
being able to accomplish not the 
works of the flesh, but those of the 
Spirit: charity, joy, peace, pa- 
tience, kindness, goodness, trust in 
others, docility, continency. 

“Against such things there is no 
law” (Gal. 5, 23). Before St. Paul, 
Christ had specified in a still more 
incisive way—in connection with 
the observation of the Sabbath— 
the meaning of Christian liberty: 
“The Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath” 
(Mark 2, 28). 

Since the Lord did not hesitate to 
express Himself in this way, one 
can affirm in general that the law 
is for man, and that man is not for 
the law. This does not relieve man 
of the obligation to observe the 
law, but it safeguards the freedom 
and ease of. the interior man. The 
import of each law must be weighed 
exactly, according to whether it is 
divine or human law, essential or 
not. 
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To place law above man as an 
absolute and not as a means for 
him to reach his end, is a mistake. 
Jesus said of the Pharisees: “And 
they bind together heavy and op- 
pressive burdens, and lay them on 
men’s shoulders” (Matt. 23, 4). 

We are convinced that a nun 
sincerely given to the contempla- 
tive life will have no difficulty in 
reconciling delicacy of conscience 
in the observance of her duties and 
the prescriptions of the rule with 
the peace which results from the 
ease and the freedom of the inte- 
rior person. 

You will be subject to the rules 
in their observance, but by living 
united with the Spirit of God and 
with His love, you will be above 
them. 


ili 


CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS 
Or THIS ATTITUDE 


We want to add a word about the 
characteristic traits which must 
mark your interior attitude. 


Simplicity and humility 


First of all, one expects to find 
in a nun simplicity and humility. 
Love of the contemplative life must 
set aside any desire to be noticed, 
to be admired, or to achieve promi- 
nence. 

To be seen by others was the 
desire of the Pharisees whom Our 
Lord reprimands strongly in the 
Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 5, 
1-6; 16-18). By remaining hidden 
you also avoid certain psychologi- 
cal disturbances which are espe- 
cially common among women and 
which they are prone to by tem- 
perament. 
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Ascent to God 


We have considered the contem- 
plative life as an ascent toward 
God to offer Him your soul and 
your heart. 

Inspired by supernatural mo- 
tives, this gift is nourished by the 
theological virtues of faith, hope 
and charity. The love of contem- 
plation will be authentic only if it 
rests constantly on these virtues. 
For it will thereby acquire a typ- 
ically Christian quality and will 
not seem to be merely a psycho- 
logical phenomenon of a religious 
kind such as has appeared among 
many varied people in all periods 
as shown by the comparative his- 
tory of religions. 


The ideal of charity 


To prove the sincerity and pur- 
ity of your love, it will be sufficient 
for you to recall the celebrated de- 
scription which St. Paul gives in 
the 13th Chapter of his first letter 
to the Corinthians, on which you 
have often meditated. 

May your daily behavior always 
resemble more and more the ideal 
described in this celebrated text. 


Psychic breakdown 


Generous devotion is not accom- 
panied by constant tension, by con- 
straint, or by a continual battle 
with obligations which are pain- 
fully borne and which one would 
discard if possible. 

It may be that for a certain 
length of time God permits a trial 
of this kind in order to purify the 
soul, but it may also lead to down- 
fall, to internal or external catas- 
trophe. 


We do not take into considera- 
tion the cases into which neuroses 
or psychoses enter. We only vis- 
ualize the case of normal persons, 
of nuns in whom this breakdown 
is about to happen or has already 
happened. It cannot be a question 
of studying the diagnosis, the ther- 
apy or the prognosis of the case. 
But we have just pointed out a 
psychic factor, a characteristic 
trait of the fervent practice of 
contemplation that is capable of 
preventing similar catastrophes. It 
is the conscious acceptance by the 
nun of the life of every day, cease- 
lessly repeated and joyful. It is 
the everlasting optimism—which is 
without excess and is quiet and 
immutable—of our Lord who said 
“But I am not alone because the 
Father is with me” (John 16-32) ; 
it is the nun’s unwavering confi- 
dence in Him who said “come to Me 
all you who labor and who are bur- 
dened and I will give you rest” 
(Matt. 11, 28). 

She knows from experience what 
she must learn and she wishes to 
arrange her life according to the 
words of the Apostle, “God loves a 
cheerful giver” (2 Cor. 9, 7). She 
embodies what Paul wrote to the 
Corinthians concerning material 
gifts for the poor of Jerusalem, and 
she desires to embody something 
far greater, the gift of her whole 
being, of all her external acts. 


Christian joy 

Constant joy and gaiety are the 
typical traits of a sincere gift of 
oneself. We hear of them at the 
beginning of the first letter of St. 
Peter. He assumes them and no- 
tices them in the Christians to 




















whom he writes and who have al- 
ready turned toward Christ: “Him, 
though you have not seen, you love. 
In Him, though you do not see Him, 
yet believing, you exult with a joy 
inexpressible and triumphant, re- 
ceiving as the final issue of your 
faith, the salvation of your souls” 
(1 Pet. 1, 8-9). 

To each one of you We say: May 
the faith, the hope and the love 
of Christ give you each some of 
the joy that Peter beholds in the 
Christians to whom he is writing. 

At the end of his letter he re- 
verts to the same thought. He ex- 
horts Christians to consider the 
sorrows of the world as being in- 
separable from the earthly state 
and as a means of reaching glory: 
“Cast all your anxiety upon Him,” 
he says. “Jesus Christ will Him- 
self, after we have suffered a little 
while, perfect, strengthen and es- 
tablish us” (1 Pet. 6, 7-10). 

It is the same idea expressed by 
St. Augustine near the end of his 
City of God. Our earthly life with 
all its bitternesses will end, and 
then we will go to God and our joy 
at possessing Him will have no end. 
“Ibi vacabimus et videbimus; vide- 
bimus et amabimus; amabimus et 
laudabimus. Ecce quod erit in fine 
sine fine” (Augustine, City of God, 
Bk. 22, Ch. 30) 3 

Such is the fount that must sus- 
tain. your life and give you the 
strength to lead it with courage 
up to the end without becoming 
weary, without drawing back, and 
thus make of it a perfect offering 
to God. 
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TO LIVE THE 
CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE 


i 
REALIZATION OF THE 
CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE IN 


RELATION To THE KNOWLEDGE 
AND LOVE OF CONTEMPLATION 


N DEALING with the knowl- 
edge and love of the contempla- 
tive life in the first two parts 

of this speech, We indicated the 
points of practical application of 
the principles of which We spoke. 

To make Our survey more under- 

standable, it was necessary not to 
limit ourselves to the theoretical 
and abstract aspects, but to con- 
sider the repercussions that a deep- 
er knowledge and a purer and more 
ardent love of the contemplative 
life could have upon its practice. 
Therefore it will not be necessary 
to repeat in this third part what 
We have already explained. 
After having reminded you of 
the necessity of putting into action 
that which is best known and loved 
most, We will examine the actua- 
tion of the contemplative life in its 
essential element, contemplation 
itself, and in its secondary ele- 
ments, especially monastic work. 

As We observed in the first part, 

the knowledge of contemplative life 
is enriched and deepened with the 
daily practice of its obligations. 
The love of contemplative life 
brings with it, of necessity, atti- 
tudes by which it is accomplished 
and without which it would be 
nothing more than a delusion. 


*“There we shall rest, and we shall see; we shall see and we shall love; we shall 


love and we shall praise. Thus shall it be without end at the end.”—Ed. 
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In this ceaseless interchange 
which normally conditions the reg- 
ular progress of a religious life, 
the predominating element will al- 
ways be the interior life, which 
confers upon external acts their 
significance and value. From the 
heart of man, in fact, good and bad 
thoughts go out (Mark 7, 21). In- 
tention explains its acts, and gives 
them a moral value. But this inten- 
tion alone is not enough; it is also 
necessary that it be truly put into 
practice. As Jesus said, “He who 
has my commandments and keeps 
them, he it is who loves me” (John 
14, 21). And again, “You are my 
friends if you do the things I com- 
mand you” (John 15, 14). On the 
other hand, he who neglects the 
effective application of the divine 
precepts will find himself excluded 
from the Kingdom; “Not everyone 
who says to me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall 
enter the Kingdom of heaven, but 
he who does the will of my Father 
in heaven” (Matt. 7, 21). 


ii 
REALIZATION OF THE PROPER, 
ESSENTIAL ELEMENT OF 


CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE: 
INTERIOR CONTEMPLATION 


These principles are applicable 
also to the contemplative life. It is 
not sufficient to desire the contem- 
plative life, however ardently; it 
is necessary besides really to dedi- 
cate oneself to it and, therefore, 
to accept all necessary renuncia- 
tion. 


Interior contemplation 
and external work 


Now contemplation understood 
as an adherence of the intellect and 





heart to God is the essential ele- 
ment of the contemplative life. 

We already established this in 
the first part of Our message and 
We cited the principal texts that 
demonstrate it. Now let us cite 
also two others, taken from the 
Instruction Inter caetera of March 
25, 1956, which We recall because 
of a practical point, the supremacy 
of contemplation in your life. 

“The minor cloister does not 
permit external works of any sort, 
except those which are compatible 
with the contemplative life, both 
in the entire community and in the 
individual nun” (A.A.S. 48 [1956] 
p. 520, n. 41a). 

“These external works are to be 
undertaken with discernment and 
moderation, respecting the charac- 
ter and the spirit of every Order, 
in such a way that, rather than dis- 
turb and encumber the authentic 
contemplative life, they cultivate 
and strengthen it” (ibid., n. 41b). 

“Such are: the teaching of 
Christian doctrine; religious in- 
struction; education of girls and 
children; retreats and spiritual ex- 
ercises for women; preparation for 
first communion; charitable works 
of assistance to the sick and the 
poor” (ibid., n. 41c). 


External profession 


The contemplative life does not 
essentially consist in the external 
profession of religious discipline. 
This in fact is nothing but the 
framework of contemplation: it 
upholds it, encourages it, preserves 
it, but it does not constitute it. 
Thus, while repeating what We 
have already said, We beg of you 
insistently to dedicate yourselves 
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with all your hearts to contempla- 
tive prayer, your essential mission, 
for which you have renounced the 
world. 


Exercises of piety 


Do not confuse this discussion of 
principle with the question of the 
frequency and length of the exer- 
cises of piety. The intensity of an 
exercise is not necessarily propor- 
tional to its length. 

The work permitted to nuns does 
not allow them to dedicate long 
hours to contemplative prayer ev- 
ery day. However, they still have 
sufficient free time to satisfy this 
essential obligation. 


ili 


REALIZATION OF ACCESSORY 
ELEMENTS COMPLETING 
CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE 


Side by side with the “proper 
and necessary elements that have 
directly to do with the contempla- 
tive canonical life of the nun, as 
” also their first and principal aim,” 
the Apostolic Constitution, Sponsa 
Christi, enumerates others that are 
not necessary but which complete 
and contribute to strengthening it, 
such as the cloister, exercises of 
piety, prayer and mortification 
(cfr. A.A.S. 43 [1951] p. 10). 

In articles VI and VII, the same 
Constitution deals with the nature 
and juridic structure of convents 
of nuns, of their autonomy and 
their power to unite in federations 
and confederations (ibid., p. 17 
and 19). 

In certain of these points the 
Church imposes precise demands 
which it is necessary to observe; 
in others it merely formulates an 


invitation, and it desires that it 
be reflected upon and taken into 
favorable consideration. 


“Stability” 


That the convents and Orders of 
nuns should esteem their own prop- 
er character, protect it and remain 
faithful to it, is their right; and 
it would be unjust not to take this 
into consideration. 

But they must defend these 
things without narrowness of spir- 
it or rigidity—much less with a 
certain obstinacy which would be 
in opposition to any timely evolu- 
tion, and would refuse to lend itself 
to any adaptation even when the 
common welfare demands it. 

It may come about that a nun 
is urged to leave her convent and 
to establish herself at some other 
place in the interest of a higher 
good or for some serious reason. 

Certainly no one wants to impose 
upon a Religious, against her will, 
obligations which exceed the prom- 
ises of her vows. But it must be 
precisely asked in what measure 
“stability” constitutes an essential 
part of the rights of the nun. The 
Holy See has the right to modify 
the constitutions of an Order and 
their rules which regard “stabil- 
ity.” 


Modification of religious rules 


But, if these changes touch upon 
essential points of the law in force, 
members of the sociey are not 
bound on the strength of their 
vows to accept the new constitu- 
tions; they must be given the 
chance to separate themselves from 
the Order which is undergoing 
modifications of this sort. 
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On the other hand, a nun may 
spontaneously renounce the valid- 
ity of her rights and consent to the 
demands made of her, and of which 
the Holy See approves (cfr. Sponsa 
Christi, art. 7, para. 8: A.A.S. 43 
[1951] p. 19). 

We are aware of what such a 
step means and what it costs the 
Religious, but We beg her to accept 
the sacrifice, unless there are more 
serious reasons opposed to it. 


Secondary matters 


As for secondary matters which 
have merely a complementary func- 
tion in the Religious life, the con- 
vents and nuns must be ready to 
accept the exchange of ideas and 
the cooperation which the Holy See 
may propose to them. 

They must especially try to es- 
tablish respectful and trusting re- 
lations with the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Religious: all the more 
since this Congregation does not 
desire in any way to ignore their 
vested rights, but wishes to take 
into consideration the views of the 
convent and of the orders of nuns. 


Federations 


This cooperation is particularly 
desirable as regards federations of 
convents or of Orders, or even a 
confederation of federations. 

The text of Sponsa Christi shows 
that there is no question of violat- 
ing the just independence of the 
individuals in these questions, but 
of protecting and insuring it. 

Therefore, make an effort to co- 
operate with competent ecclesias- 
tical authority, so that there may 
be that adaptation and healthy evo- 
lution which the Church desires. 


iv 
THE REALIZATION OF A 
PARTICULAR ELEMENT, WORK 


The application of the rules con- 
cerning work is very close to Our 
heart because it pertains to the 
interests of contemplative convents 
and to all women’s contemplative 
Orders, as well as to the entire 
Church, which in many places re- 
quires the help of all the forces at 
its command. 

Since We have already spoken 
above of the necessity of work in 
general and of its suitability to 
contemplative Orders, We will now 
dwell on the application of the rules 
of the Constitution, Sponsa Christi. 





Poverty and want 


In the first part of that Consti- 
tution, We said: “We are induced 
and even encouraged to bring these 
reasonable adaptations to institu- 
tions of nuns as a result of infor- 
mation which We receive from all 
parts of the world and which bring 
to Our knowledge the anguish in 
which the nuns often find them- 
selves. 

“It is unfortunately true that 
there are monastic communities 
which are nearly dying of hunger, 
neglect and privation; and others 
which, because of material diffi- 
culty, lead a very painful life. There 
are other communities which, with- 
out living in need, often decline, 
because they are separated and iso- 
lated from all the others. 

“Moreover, laws of the cloister, 
often too strict, frequently provoke 
great difficulties” (A.A.S., l.c., p. 
10, 11). 















Relief of want through labor 


The labor of the nuns themselves 
is the most normal and immediate 
means of relieving this suffering. 
Therefore, We invite them to dedi- 
cate themselves that they might be 
able to obtain the means of subsis- 


tence without thinking of first hav-- 


ing recourse to the goodness and 
help of others. 

This appeal is made also to those 
who are not in need and therefore 
are not obliged to earn their daily 
bread with the work of their hands, 
for in this way you could also ob- 
tain the necessary means to satisfy 
the precepts of Christian charity 
toward the poor. 

We invite you to develop your 
manual aptitudes and to perfect 
them, and also to adapt yourselves 
to the conditions of today, as spok- 
en of in article 8, para. 3, n. 2 of 
the Constitution, Sponsa Christi 
(ibid., p. 19). 


Norms regarding work 


This same article, furthermore, 
reconfirmed the norms regarding 
work, stating that “monastic labor, 
to which the nuns of the contem- 
plative life must dedicate them- 
selves, must be, as much as possi- 
ble, in keeping with the Rule, with 
the Constitutions, and with the tra- 
ditions of each Order” (ibid., art. 
8, para. 1). 

Certain Constitutions foresee cer- 
tain determined labors, mostly of 
an apostolic character; others in- 
stead do not go into detail on this 
matter. These labors “should be 
so organized that, added to other 
sources of income, they will insure 
the nuns a valid and convenient sus- 
tenance” (ibid., para. 2). The Or- 
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dinaries of places and Superiors 
are bound to see that “the nuns 
will never lack the indispensable 
appropriate and  remunerative 
work” (ibid., para. 3, n. 14). Last- 
ly, the article underlined the obli- 
gation of conscience that the nuns 
have, not only to earn their bread 
by the sweat of their brow but 
also to perfect themselves more 
each day through their various la- 
bors as circumstances require. 
(ibid., p. 3, n. 2). 

Do not permit Our invitation to 
work to be made in vain, but use 
all the means at your disposal and 
every opportunity for your greater 
formation—for your own benefit 
first of all, or, at least, if you have 
no immediate need, to give assist- 
ance to the sufferings of others. 
In addition, a serious occupation, 
adapted to your ability, is an effica- 
cious means of keeping interior bal- 
ance, or to re-establish it if it has 
suffered any damage. In this way 
you will avoid the harmful effects 
which total reclusion and relative 
monotony connected with the daily 
life of the cloister might have on 
some temperaments. 


CONCLUSION 


We end Our discourse by renew- 
ing the invitation to the apostolate 
extended to you in the final terms 
of the Constitution Sponsa Christi, 
and which is based on the great 
commandment of love of God and 
of neighbor, and on the will of 
the Church. 

Charity to one’s neighbor in- 
cludes all men—all their needs 
and sufferings—and is concerned, 
above all, with obtaining their eter- 
nal salvation. fu 
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This apostolate which the Church 
entrusts to nuns is performed by 
them in three ways: by the exam- 
ple of Christian perfection, which 
silently draws the faithful to 
Christ; by public and private 
prayer; by the zeal to practice, 
besides the penitence prescribed 
by the Rule, all that is suggested 
by the generous love of the Lord. 


Various forms of apostolate 


In its dispositive part, the Con- 
stitution Sponsa Christi makes a 
distinction between various forms 
of apostolate according to the dif- 
ferent forms of contemplative life. 

Certain nuns, on the strength of 
their Constitution, apply them- 
selves to external works of aposto- 
late. This should be continued. 
Others are destined by their Consti- 
tutions exclusively to the contem- 
plative life, but in actuality they 
practice certain forms of external 
apostolate, or used to in ancient 
times. These should continue these 
practices, or return to them, adapt- 
ing them to present circumstances. 
Others, finally, live nothing more 
than the contemplative life, both 
by law and in fact. They must 
remain faithful to this, unless they 
are bound by necessity, and for a 
limited period of time, to take up 
certain apostolic activities. It is 
obvious that these strictly contem- 
plative nuns take part in the apos- 
tolate of love of neighbor by the 
three forms of example, prayer 
and penance. 


A higher apostolate 


However, to conclude, We want 
to recall a greater and higher apos- 
tolate, which is that of the Church, 
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the Spouse of Christ, according to 
the teachings of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles (2 Cor. 11, 2) and St. 
John (John 20, 21-23; 21, 16-17; 
Apoc. 21). 

The apostolate of the Church is 
founded on its mission to the entire 
world, that is, to all men of all races 
and of all times, Christians and 
pagans, believers and unbelievers. 

This mission comes from the 
Father: “For God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son, that those who believe in 
him may not perish, but may have 
life everlasting. For God did not 
send his Son into the world in or- 
der to judge the world, but that the 
world might be saved through him” 
(John 3, 16-17). 

The mission is transmitted by 
Jesus Christ: “As the Father has 
sent me, I also send you” (John 
20, 21). “All power in heaven and 
on earth has been given to me. 
Go, therefore and make disciples 
of all nations, baptizing them .. . 
and behold, I am with you all the 
days, even unto the consummation 
of the world” (Matt. 28, 18-20). 

The mission is accomplished by 
means of the Holy Spirit: “You 
shall receive the power when the 
Holy Spirit comes upon you and 
you shall be witnesses . . . even to 
the very ends of the earth” (Acts 
i. = 

This apostolic mission of the 
Church, therefore, proceeds from 
the Holy Trinity—Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit—and no one can con- 
ceive of one that is holier or more 
universal, both in its beginning and 
in its end. 

What, in fact, is the aim of such 
a mission if not to make known to 














men the true God—One in the Trin- 
ity of Persons—as well as the de- 
sign of Redemption that He has 
accomplished through His Son and 
through the Church which Christ 
founded to continue His work? 

The Church has received in its 
entirety the deposit of faith and of 
grace, the whole of revealed truth, 
and all the means of salvation left 
by the Redeemer: baptism (Matt. 
28, 19); the Eucharist and the 
priesthood: “... do this in remem- 
brance of me” (Luke 22, 19); the 
communication of the Holy Spirit 
through the imposition of the hands 
of the Apostles (Acts 8, 17); the 
remission of sins; “Receive the 
Holy Spirit; whose sins you shall 
forgive, they are forgiven them,” 
(John 20, 23) ; the government of 
the faithful through the power of 
jurisdiction, exercised in the name 
of Jesus Christ, and with the per- 
manent assistance of the Holy Spir- 
it (John 21, 16-17). 


. The Church’s divine riches 


Here has been recalled, in a few 
words, the divine riches which the 
Lord has given His Church in order 
that it may fulfill its apostolic tasks 
among the vicissitudes of this 
earthly life and thus progress 
through the centuries, so that the 
gates of hell may never prevail 
against it. (Matt. 16, 18). 

Therefore let your intellect and 
your heart be pervaded with the 
invincible force which animates the 
apostolate of the Church. This will 
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fill you with peace and happiness: 
“But take courage, I have over- 
come the world” (John 16, 33). 

Lifting yourselves always higher, 
always nearer to God, broaden your 
horizons and become ever more ca- 
pable of orientating yourselves on 
this earth. Far from drawing you 
within yourselves and behind the 
walls of your convent, your union 
with God broadens your mind and 
heart according to the dimensions 
of the world and the redeeming 
work of Christ, which is perpetu- 
ated in the Church. This is what 
guides you, supports your under- 
takings and renders them fruitful 
for every good purpose. 

We pray that the Lord may deign 
to fill you with His gifts and com- 
plete the work which He undertook 
in you for His greater glory. And, 
in pledge of these benefits We im- 
part with all Our heart, Our pa- 
ternal Apostolic Blessing. 





Eastern Monasticism and the 
State of Perfection 


An Address of Pope Pius XII to the International 
Congress of Studies on Oriental Monasticism 


Nous sommes heureux 


T IS a pleasure to welcome you, 
dear sons, during this joyous 
Easter season and to offer you 

Our congratulations on the success 
of your congress, which has met to 
study various aspects of Eastern 
monasticism. 

In the program which was pre- 
sented to Us, We see, first of all, 
that part is devoted to the history 
of Slavic, Byzantine, Syrian, Ar- 
menian, Georgian, Coptic, and 
Ethiopian monasticism; part deals 
with the Motu Proprio Postquam 
Apostolicis Litteris, published by 
Us in 1952; and finally, there is a 
synthesis of the important role 
of monasticism in the Eastern 
Church and of monastic spiritual- 
ity and Christian unity. These var- 
ious topics are sufficient evidence 
of the scope of your work, and of 
the breadth of the questions with 
which you are concerned. 


A return to sources 


Thanks be to God, the advance- 
ment of historical sciences and 
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methods of investigation has facil- 
itated a wholesome return to 
sourees in this field as in many 
others. 

Although the dramatic events 
which have occurred in the East 
since the rise of monasticism have 
forced some religious communities 
to suffer terrible trials and some- 
times to undergo regrettable modi- 
fications, one must still rejoice in 
everything that brings light and 
comfort to the noble efforts which 
are destined to return these com- 
munities to their splendor and 
fruitfulness. 


The mountain of God 


“Since the beginning of Chris- 
tianity,’”’ We said in the Motu Pro- 
prio Postquam Apostolicis Litteris, 
“monks have shone brilliantly in 
the garden of the Church like 
freshly blooming flowers. Faithful 
to the inspirations of grace, mas- 
tering the concupiscence which 
creates an obstacle to spiritual 
life, afire with love of God and 
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man, they have applied themselves 
to the conquest of evangelical per- 
fection. 

“Anchorites and cenobites—in 
prayer and contemplation, in mor- 
tification of the flesh, and in other 
exercises of virtue—have eagerly 
made the difficult ascent of the 
mountain of God.” (Acta Apos- 
tolicae Sedis, v. 44 (1952) p. 65) 


The growth of monasticism 


It is pleasing to note that the 
growth of monasticism occurred 
during the rapid expansion of 
Christianity which followed the 
end of the persecutions. 

Documents of that epoch show 
the impulse of generous souls to- 
ward this new form of perfection 
—a kind of voluntary martyrdom 
replacing bloody martyrdom, for 
which hope had disappeared. It 
should be noted, however, that even 
before the peace of Constantine, 
some fervent Christians had fled 
from the world and given them- 
* selves up in private to the practice 
of asceticism, while others had 
sought, in the solitude of the desert, 
a total renunciation of the delights 
of a corrupt civilization. 

The extraordinary example of 
certain great personages, such as 
St. Paul the Hermit and St. An- 
thony of the Desert, attracted into 
the solitude of the Thebaid and 


into the monasteries of Palestine 
and Syria ever increasing numbers 
of imitators who wished to become 
the spiritual sons of these first des- 
ert fathers. 


Perfect chastity 


Among the counsels of the Di- 
vine Master to His disciples, the 
counsel of perfect chastity, virgin- 
ity dedicated from birth, found 
fervent echo in pure souls among 
the first Christian generation. 

Continence flourished like a 
fruit of the Holy Spirit and be- 
came one of the most evident signs 
of the profound transformation 
wrought by Christianity upon the 
world, but it also gave rise to a 
difficult spiritual struggle among 
some who wished to preserve their 
virginity. Was it not necessary to 
flee from the world completely in 
order to remain chaste? 

The Gospel suggested a very 
positive means to avoid sin, espe- 
cially sins of the flesh: “Anyone 
who so much as looks with lust at 
a woman has already committed 
adultery with her in his heart. So if 
thy right eye is an occasion of sin 
to thee, pluck it out and cast it 
from thee” (Matt. 5, 28-29). 


Blessed poverty 


And how could one practice the 
blessed poverty of the Gospel more 
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perfectly than in solitude, where 
there is only God alone? Do not 
the Old and the New Testaments 
give several examples of voluntary 
retreat to seek the Creator in sil- 
ence? Following the examples of 
Moses, Elias, John the Baptist, 
Jesus Himself, and St. Paul after 
his conversion, the friends of God 
had sought Him in the desert. 

But the daring idea of these 
heroic Christians was that of mak- 
ing the desert their permanent 
home and of awaiting there in 
prayer and penitence the day of 
deliverance, and the final meeting 
with the Lord they so much de- 
sired. 

The spontaneous movement 
which led Christians enamored of 
the Absolute to follow the first an- 
chorites into solitude, made these 
anchorites the obligatory guides of 
their noble enterprise. Not all were 
prudent, however. Not everyone 
had the physical and moral quali- 
ties necessary for the life of a 
monk. 

And though it is true that God 
can be heard more readily in sil- 
ence and solitude, the devil may 
also be found lurking there. Does 
not the Gospel say that “Jesus was 
led into the desert by the Spirit, 
to be tempted by the devil” (Matt. 
4, 1)? Therefore the need arose 
for the Fathers to direct souls at 
various stages of development in 
the spiritual life in the ways of 
asceticism and prayer. They had 
to learn to adapt themselves and 
exercise their wits to make each in- 
dividual understand how to govern 
his own soul and to submit com- 
pletely to God. Many among them 


became masters in the art of un- 
derstanding the minds of others, 
curing scruples, dissipating illu- 
sions, enlightening and encourag- 
ing their brethren—both the nov- 
ices and those who were more 
advanced. 

There was nothing abstract or 
systematic yet in this training. 
But there was an intimate and con- 
crete wisdom expressed in exam- 
ples and formulas improvised un- 
der the inspiration of experience 
with the aid of the Holy Spirit. 
The faithful memories of disciples 
preserved and transmitted these 
anecdotes and sayings which were 
gathered later into such collections 
as the “One Hundred Chapters” 
by Diadochus of Photike and the 
“Spiritual Meadow” by Johannes 
Moschus—and so many others the 
substance of which, written down 
as early as the 6th century by Cas- 
sian, has become the patrimony of 
the “treatises on perfection.” 


An evolution 


In spite of the difference in time 
and place, a single spirit motivated 
the anchorites of the 3rd and 4th 
centuries ; and everywhere, in some 
degree, the same experience caused 
a natural evolution toward ceno- 
bitism. 

For their disciples, the early 
Fathers were, in fact, only benev- 
olent guides, whose examples and 
conversations sustained generosity 
and enlightened minds. But in- 
dividual guidance, useful though 
it was for advancing along the 
road to perfection, was not enough 
to safeguard the hermits against 
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errors and illusions of self-judg- 
ment. 

The history of the Fathers of 
the Desert furnishes many in- 
stances of this, which are often 
fascinating and sometimes dra- 
matic. Some men, who at first in- 
tended to practice abnegation and 
renunciation of all things, often 
allowed themselves to yield to pride 
and obstinacy. 


The “state of perfection” 


What was lacking was a social 

framework and that minimum of 
juridical dependence necessary for 
attaining perfection in any field. 
The experience of the desert made 
the best minds understand that the 
authority of the spiritual father 
had to be sanctioned by at least 
tacit agreement, and by a promise 
of obedience which would enable 
him to control his sons effectively 
and to provide for the common 
good, which requires an even 
greater abnegation—the renunci- 
ation of one’s own will and judg- 
ment, the last refuges of selfish- 
ness and the final obstacles to the 
love of God and of neighbor. 
' Thus was completed the “state 
of perfection” along its essential 
lines, and it was the.Christian East 
which inaugurated it in the 
Church. 


Influence of oriental monasticism 


Although it has certain charac- 
teristics of its own, Oriental mon- 
asticism is, in fact, the source of 
the other forms of Christian mon- 
asticism. Its influence, as We have 
just observed, may be found more 


or less in all the major religious 
orders. 


What may be called desert spir- 
ituality—that form of contempla- 
tive spirit which seeks God in si- 
lence and destitution—is a pro- 
found call of the Spirit which shall 
never cease as long as there are 
hearts to heed its voice. It is not 
fear or repentance or prudence 
alone which fills the solitude of 
monasteries. It is the love of God. 

Whether in great modern cities 
or in the wealthiest countries, on 
the plains of the Ganges or in the 
jungles of Africa, the fact that 
there are souls who can be content 
through their entire lives in the 
adoration and praise of God, souls 
who voluntarily dedicate them- 
selves to thanksgiving and interces- 
sion, souls who freely make them- 
selves answerable for mankind be- 
fore the Creator, souls who are the 
advocates and protectors of their 
brothers before their heavenly 
Father—what a victory this is for 
the Almighty, what a glory for the 
Savior! This is, in essence, what 
monasticism is. 


The honor of the religious state 


It is, therefore, understandable 
that both oriental and western 
canon law present the religious 
state, especially that of monks, 
as worthy of particular honor: 
“Status religiosus ... ab omnibus 
in honore habendus est” (Cfr. Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis, 44 [1952] 67-68, 
can. 2 and 6; Codex Iuris Can., can 
487). 

It is a great consolation to Us, 
and a source of hope, to know that 
the origins and principal charac- 
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teristics of monasticism are be- 
coming better known and better 
demonstrated from day to day. As 
We observed in the Motu Proprio 
previously cited, the sons of St. 
Anthony, St. Pachomius, _ St. 
Aphraates, St. Hilarion, and St. 
Basil the Great practiced all the 
forms of apostolic charity; they 
cultivated the humane learning of 
their time. Almost all the great 
names of oriental monasticism 
have been distinguished in the de- 
fense of the Faith. Alas, this cul- 
ture and zeal have gradually de- 


clined in some regions, and in other 
places have even disappeared. 
However, sustained by the mater- 
nal concern of the Church, wise re- 
formers have from time to time— 
and even in the present century— 
brought about a revival of the early 
vigor of monasticism. 

Your labors and prayers will 
contribute to such a revival. We ask 
God to favor you and, as a pledge 
of Our paternal solicitude, We 
grant you most cordially Our Apos- 
tolic Blessing. 








Recent and Interesting . . . 


messages of Pope Pius XII which could 
not be included in this issue... 
abstracted for your information 

pending possible publication in full. . . 


Women of Catholic Action 


The Women’s Union of Catholic Action is celebrating its fiftieth anni- 
versary. Founded by Pope St. Pius X at a time when secularism was 
stifling Catholic action, the Union has constantly fulfilled its mission of 
bringing Christianity to the family and to civil society. The Union has 
been a “good seed,” bearing rich fruit. It has spread Christian educa- 
tion, fostered retreats, helped the working classes. In addition to its 
external activities, it has produced truly Christian mothers and wives. 
Greater achievements in the future will require great courage. But look 
to God with the intense faith of Mary. July 2, 1958. 


Workingmen at Lourdes 


You have come from all parts of the world, Catholic workers, to be at 
Lourdes on the feast of the Assumption. Since the apparitions of Mary 
to Bernadette, great social progress has been made. Thank God for it, 
and learn a lesson of brotherhood at Lourdes where men of so many 
nations and social classes gather. It is to the credit of your fathers and 
you that the enemy has not been able to separate the working class from 
the Church. Look to Mary and continue along the path she points out 
to you. July 21, 1958. 


Man and his calling 


Recent years have worked great changes in economic life. Despite pre- 
dictions to the contrary, independent craftsmen are surviving the growth 
of large business enterprises. The Church wishes to see the crafts sur- 
vive for two particular reasons. First, many men today regard their 
occupations as a source of support in which they have no interest and 

find no pleasure. It is important that those occupations survive in which 
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a man can impress on his product the mark of his personality: the crafts, 
farming, teaching, etc. Secondly, in the small enterprise a family atmos- 
phere exists, lending itself to better morals and a more Christian life. 
February 15, 1958. 


More perfect life for the layman 


The Third Order of St. Dominic holds out an ideal of personal holiness 
appropriate to the lay state. The faithful today must intensify their inte- 
rior life. Faith is better understood today. Men see that it does not 
oppose reason or science. It is a knowledge of God freely manifesting 
the depths of His being and love. Revealed truth requires an act of the 
will moved by divine grace; it offers itself for contemplation that man 
might understand it and live it. A spirit of faith requires a life of prayer, 
a continuous attention to the things of God. It requires penance, a cease- 
less battle against all obstacles to the growth of your life in Christ. You 
must show yourselves openly to be disciples of Jesus crucified. So 
formed, you will work fruitfully in the apostolate. Be aware of your 
obligations; follow in the footsteps of the Dominican saints, particularly 
your patron, St. Catherine of Siena. August 29, 1958. 


Marriage and the family 


You have come to Paris, to the World Family Congress, to advance the 
well-being of the family throughout the world. A strong society must be 
built on a concept of marriage and the family that conforms to the order 
established by God. In the changeless truth enunciated by the Church 
you will find the solutions to today’s problems. God grant us men of 
good will who will bring the support of public opinion and sound legis- 
lation to this cause. June 10, 1958. 


Orphans and Catholic social teaching 


Aid to orphans is one of the most advanced attainments of social prog- 
ress. Should it be attributed to materialism or to the Church? It is from 
Christianity that men have learned justice, respect for the human person, 
and compassion. Adherents to materialism and “individualism” have 
“rediscovered” a traditional truth of Christianity: the brotherhood of 
man and the duties of justice and love. To Christianity must be given 
credit, above all, for keeping the thirst for social justice within the 
bounds of natural rights. April 29, 1958. 
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Problems of heredity in marriage 


Delegates to the Seventh International Hematological Congress, prob- 
lems of heredity have led today to widespread advocacy of artificial 
insemination, contraception, and direct sterilization. These techniques 
may not be condoned—however well-meaning the person may be who 
proposes them—for they are illicit by virtue of the natural law, from 
which the Church has no power to dispense. The “rhythm system,” on 
the other hand, does not violate the natural order, as do these other 
practices, and is therefore morally justifiable for proportionately serious 
reasons. Parents who wish to have children despite tainted heredity 
should be encouraged to adopt them. Prenuptial examinations are ad- 
visable where problems involving the Rh factor or other problems of 
heredity are suspected. As a result of such tests, however, one may 
only advise a couple against marriage. So too, if these problems are 
discovered after marriage, one may advise against having children, but 
not forbid it. Such a situation is not such as will render the marriage 
a nullity: September 12, 1958. 


The Catholic intellectual 


In the heart of Europe, Vienna, this Congress of the Pax Romana 
movement is proclaiming the true freedom of the spirit, and is attempt- 
ing to assure that freedom from every form of political, social, and 
philosophical pressure. In doing this you are demonstrating the extent 
to which the Church serves the progress of human knowledge when 
she guards her children against ruinous abuses of liberty and, at the 
same time, defends the right to know and to disseminate what is true. 
You are in a position to exercise a commanding influence in the task 
of making your society more Christian. August 11, 1958. 


The Encyclical, Ad Apostolorum Principis 


In June, 1958, Pope Pius XII wrote an Encyclical Epistle to 
the Catholics of China. The text was not made public until 
September 8th, at which time it was certain that the letter 
had reached the faithful of that country. Due to its length, 
and the complexity of its subject, we will not attempt to abstract 
it here; a full translation is scheduled to appear in our next 
issue. The Encyclical discusses the recent attempts of the Com- 
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munist Chinese regime to establish a “Catholic Church” in 
China that would be completely independent of the Holy See. 
Particular attention is given to the government’s appointment 


of “Catholic bishops.” June 29, 1958. 


Moral norms in the treatment of mental illness 


Mankind has long been interested in chemical products having an in- 
fluence on psychic functions. But modern “tranquilizers” have opened 
a new era in this regard. However, while they have definitely proved 
valuable aids, they do present some dangers and difficulties, and it is 
difficult to foresee at the present moment what the future of psycho- 
tropic medicines will be. There are also several moral points that are 
pertinent in any discussion of their use. The patient, however mentally 
ill, is still a person, created by God and destined to enter into His 
presence. From this fact follow certain conclusions: the patient is 
endowed with rights which public authorities are bound to respect; 
these same rights must be respected by the medical profession in its 
researches; in certain instances these rights are such that the patient 
himself may not waive them. We hope the natural medical ethics and 
feeling of responsibility which already exist within doctors will make 


their influence felt for good. September 9, 1958. 


Questions of heredity 


Delegates to the International Congress on Blood Transfusion, you 
have asked Us to speak on certain moral questions in the domain of 
the genetics of blood. One involves the Rh factor and what are called 
the “Mediterranean hematological disorders.” It is important that 
married couples have sound medical advice in these matters, but such 
consultation must leave to the couple the ultimate decision of whether 
or not to have children. Fortunately, despite these problems of heredity, 
medical science now has sufficient knowledge to help a couple fulfill 
with greater safety their desire to have children. Man must protect his 
progeny. But there is danger of an exaggerated insistence on the racial 
factor. The Church has always vigorously opposed genocide and other 
practices arising from what is called the “color-bar.” She also dis- 
approves of all genetic experiments which ignore man’s spiritual nature 
and treat him as a mere animal. September 5, 1958. 











Lessons from St. Thomas Aquinas 


An Address of Pope Pius XII to the Faculty 
and Students of the Roman Athenaeum Angelicum 


Oculis Nostris 


T is a real pleasure to see all of 
you assembled here, superiors, 
professors, and students of the 

Roman Athenaeum Angelicum. 
And We are still more happy be- 
cause this morning, in fulfillment 
of Our wishes and of yours, We 
may at last receive you in Our 
presence, may see you and speak 
to you. 


Past achievements 


But before We launch into the 
discussion of certain points that 
might be of value to you—and, 
with the help of God’s grace, We 
trust it will be so—We wish to offer 
you Our deepest congratulations 
upon the growth and increase of 
your College. To the faculties of 
Sacred Theology, Canon Law, and 
Philosophy, there have been added 
two other branches, the one deal- 
ing with mysticism and ascetics, 
the other with social questions; 
there has been an increase in the 
number of professors; you are 
delving ever more deeply into the 
teaching and writings of St. Thom- 
as Aquinas and spreading them 
more widely. We pay due recogni- 
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tion to all these achievements. We 
approve of them and give them Our 
praise. 

Your Chancellor, Our beloved 
son Michael Browne, your Master- 
General, is here present, and We 
are happy to bid him welcome. 
Your Pontifical College itself was 
founded with this purpose above 
all, that throughout the whole 
Catholic world the beacon-light of 
Thomistic wisdom might shine 
forth in its full gleam.’ 

Such were your beginnings, and 
now you are preparing to celebrate 
your fiftieth anniversary. We look 
forward to your joy upon this 
happy occasion. For what was then 
only an anxious hope at the outset 
of your journey has today — 
through the assistance of your 
powerful Patron in heaven and the 
labors of the many distinguished 
professors of your College—come 
to a most happy conclusion. If 
your College has indeed won bril- 
liant renown “in the house of God, 
which is the Church of the living 
God, the pillar and mainstay of the 
truth” (1 Tim. 3. 15), that has 
come about above all because it 
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has painstakingly investigated the 
teachings of St. Thomas and spread 
them far and wide. Good is the 
way you trod, with your heavenly 
Patron lighting the path before 
you, for he is adorned with singu- 
lar virtues. 


The authority of the Church 


In the liturgical prayers that 
are set down for the Feast of St. 
Thomas Aquinas these two excel- 
lent and noble gifts are asked for: 
“.. by understanding to perceive 
his teachings, and by imitation to 
fulfill his deeds.” (Prayer for the 
Feast). But then we ask: What 
above all did St. Thomas teach? At 
what point is the distinguished 
body of his teaching brought to- 
gether in a fashion suitable for 
conveying instruction at first sight? 

This much is abundantly mani- 
fest: by his words and by the ex- 
ample of his life he taught, first of 
all, those who are devoted to the 
study of the sacred disciplines, but 
also those who are engaged in the 
pursuit of philosophy that is based 
on human reason, that the greatest 
obedience, the greatest reverence, 
was owed to the authority of 
the Catholic Church. (Cf. Sum- 
ma Theologica III, Suppl., q. 29, a. 
3, Sed contra 2; and II-II, q. 
10, a. 12 in c.) 


The rule of Catholic truth 
This full observance of obedience 


towards the authority of the 
Church had its roots in the fact that 
St. Thomas was thoroughly con- 
vinced that the living, infallible 
Magisterium of the Church was 
the immediate and universal rule 
of Catholic truth. 

Follow the path of St. Thomas 
and the other distinguished mem- 
bers of the Dominican Order who 
were shining examples of religious 
devotion and holiness of life! 
Where the voice of the Church’s 
Magisterium resounds—whether it 
be of the ordinary or of the extra- 
ordinary Magisterium — listen at- 
tentively to this voice and receive 
it in a spirit of obedience! This 
duty rests on you above all, beloved 
sons, who by a singular gift of God 
are applying yourselves to gaining 
a thorough knowledge of the sacred 
disciplines in this nurturing City, 
“the See and the principal Church 
of Peter, whence is come the unity 
of the priesthood.” (St. Cyprian, 
Epistle 55, 14: Ed. Hartel, C.S.E.L. 
3, 2, 683) 

You must give diligent and ready 
assent to the ordinances and de- 
crees of the sacred Magisterium 
which relate to truths divinely re- 
vealed, since the one Catholic 
Church, the Spouse of Christ, is 
the faithful guardian and infallible 
interpreter of the deposit of these 
truths. But you must receive in a 
spirit of obedience and of humility 
those teachings also which deal 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, January 15, 1958. Latin text. Translation by 


Michael McHugh. 


This address was delivered to the faculty and students of the Pontifical College 
“Angelicum,” conducted in Rome by the Dominican Order. 
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with questions that relate to things 
natural and human. For those who 
profess the Catholic religion, and 
especially theologians and philoso- 
phers, ought—as is right— to hold 
these teachings in the highest es- 
teem, since matters of this lower or- 
der are proposed because they are 
connected and joined with the 
truths of Christian faith and the 
supernatural end of man. 


Sacred scripture 


Let this, too, stand as a law for 
the theologian, that he keep before 
his eyes the example of St. Thomas 
and diligently and unremittingly 
examine the sacred writings. They 
are of incomparable value and im- 
portance for students of the reli- 
gious disciplines; the most holy 
Ductor himself testifies to this: 
“TSacred learning] employs the au- 
thority of the canonical writings 
rightly and of necessity in its argu- 
mentation . . . for our faith de- 
pends on the revelation made to the 
Apostles and to the Prophets, who 
* wrote the canonical books, but not 
on revelation made to other teach- 
ers, if there were any”. (Summa 
Theologica I, q. 1 a. 8 ad 2). 

As he taught, so also did he al- 
ways act. In the opinion of men of 
the finest judgment,.the commen- 
taries that St. Thomas wrote on 
the books of the Old and of the New 
Testament, and especially on the 
Epistles of St. Paul the Apostle, re- 
flect such authority, such a keen 
insight and such diligence that they 
can be counted among his greatest 
theological works, and are consid- 
ered in the nature of a biblical com- 
plement to these works, one to be 
held in highest esteem. And thus 


if anyone should neglect them, he 
carmot be said to enjoy a clear and 
thoroughgoing acquaintance with 
and knowledge of the Angelic Doc- 
tor at all. 

The investigation of Divine writ- 
ings and a familiarity with them is 
constantly interspersed in the theo- 
logical contemplations of St. Thom- 
as, and was a wonderful solace to 
him even to the end. Never let that 
investigation and that familiarity 
depart from your studies or from 
the habits of your spiritual life. 
Moreover We consider worthy of 
particular commendation the study 
of the speculative branch of Thom- 
istic theology, and it ought to be 
very precious to you, even accord- 
ing to the precept of your last Gen- 
eral Chapter: “Speculative Thom- 
istic theology has always consti- 
tuted the special heritage of your 
Order.” (Acts of the General 
Chapter 1955, n. 113) Therefore 
let sacred theology flourish in your 
College and be held in the highest 
regard. In his time the illustrious 
St. Thomas rightly championed its 
prerogatives of true learning and 
true wisdom and assigned it the 
chief place among all the arts and 
disciplines. (Cf. Summa Theologica 
I, q. 1, a. 5) 


First principles 


We have Ourselves also clearly 
upheld the special merits of Sacred 
Theology in Our Encyclical Letter 
Humani Generis against some who 
adhere to novelties. (Cf. Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis 42 [1950] p. 
573) In what pertains to the treat- 
ment of various theological ques- 
tions, even though great weight is 
to be assigned to the advance and 
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growth of historical studies and the 
experimental sciences, as is proper, 
you must nevertheless diligently 
guard the foundations and the 
most important principles of St. 
Thomas’ teaching. We judge that 
this must apply as well to the philo- 
sophical disciplines, a proper com- 
parison and due proportion being 
maintained. 


Charity 


Now, after you have gazed in 
wonderment with the mind’s eye 
upon the almost angelic wisdom of 
your renowned Patron and Teach- 
er, consider with Us also those vir- 
tues of his which you are striving 
earnestly to bring into your own 
way of life. For he did, beyond 
doubt, turn to his spiritual ad- 
vancement the thoughts of the holy 
Apostle Paul: “If I have prophecy 
and know all mysteries and all 
knowledge . . . yet do not have 
charity, I am nothing” (1 Cor..13, 
2) and “Knowledge puffs up, but 
charity edifies” (1 Cor. 8, 2). And 
though he devoted himself whole- 
heartedly to the teachings of the 
speculative branch, St. Thomas yet 
recognized that charity held the 
first place. 

To charity, as to a queen adorned 
with a diadem of exceeding beauty, 
all the other virtues render their 
service. It is from charity that 
faith derives its life, and from it 
that the gifts of the Holy Spirit 
derive their strength. From it, too, 
is nurtured a hidden flame for the 
contemplation of the mysteries of 
God. See that you cultivate charity 
with all diligence and effort, and, 
joined with charity, a keen sense 
of religion and the other virtues, 


all of which are appropriate to 
your state and condition. Thus the 
arduous studies in which you are 
engaged, far from being harmful 
to you, will be beneficial in mount- 
ing the steps of evangelical perfec- 
tion. 

Take care and be watchful that 
each one of you observes his reli- 
gious vows and the rules and laws 
of your Institute together with the 
supernatural virtues. Let the sac- 
red liturgy be among your holy de- 
lights ; on matters divine let speech 
flow from your lips, and still more 
from your heart, frequently and 
fervently in a rich stream. Finally, 
let these two, love of the truth and 
the truth of love, be each a most 
faithful companion to you and urge 
you on to lofty heights of the spirit. 


The man of God 


Before We conclude Our address, 
We wish to bring forward for your 
meditation and consideration some 
splendid words of St. Bonaventure, 
who was united with St. Thomas in 
bonds of sweet friendship: ‘Let 
no one believe that reading is suffi- 
cient for him without anointing, 
speculation without devotion, in- 
vestigation without admiration, 
circumspection without exultation, 
industry without piety, knowledge 
without charity, understanding 
without humility, study without di- 
vine grace, imitation without the 
wisdom that is of divine inspira- 
tion. .. . Let the sharp goad of con- 
science first spur you on, man of 
God, before you lift your eyes to the 
rays of wisdom that shine in its 
mirror, lest by chance from the 
very watching of the rays you fall 
into a worse pit of darkness.” (Itin- 
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erarium mentis in Deum, n. 4; S. Apostolic Benediction. With great 

Bonaventurae Opera Omnia, ed. joy and great affection We do im- 

Quaracchi, 1891, vol. V, page 296) part it to all of you, to your under- 
And finally, as a pledge of the takings and to your plans that are 

help of God, from Whom is charity of such signal promise. 

and Who is charity, receive Our 


* 


We are always pleased to welcome the Pensioners of the Academy of 
France in Rome. Today they are one of the glories of the Eternal City, which 
counts so many in the realm of the Fine Arts, and which furnishes a source of 
perpetual renewal for artists of all countries and of all ages. 


The Fine Arts 


A common quest for beauty—under all its forms, harmonies, colors, lines, 
masses, proportions—brings you together in the magnificent setting of the 
Villa Medici, and it seems to Us that together you are pursuing there, each 
one in his own way, the same meditation on the mysterious harmony between 
spirit and matter, seeking in parallel ways to express your souls and the entire 
world through the particular medium of the art that you cultivate. 

We know the fraternal rivalries that have always existed in the arts and in 
the schools, the discussions, inexhaustible but fruitful, that theories and pro- 
ductions evoke; and you know how the Church has always been well disposed 
to art and artists. Although she has imposed upon their talent and taste 
certain carefully defined conditions required by the nature of the service 
expected of them in the exaltation of worship and the pomp of the liturgy, 
history shows that the greatest artists have found in the Church a wholesome 
discipline and a subject of highest inspiration. 

So We hope that many among you will find the opportunity to consecrate 
the talents that God has given you, to honor Him in a special way. It is 
always hard for men to pass from the sensible to the spiritual, to raise them- 
selves. from imperfect beauty to pre-eminent Beauty. Those whom God has 
favored in this important respect ought to thank Him for it and to try to help 
their brothers in humanity to find the Creator in His creatures. 

Such is the prayer that We form in your intention; and that it may be 
realized by grace from on high, We grant you willingly, as well as your 
children here present, your families, and all those whom you wish to recom- 
mend to Our prayers, Our Apostolic Benediction. 


—Pius XIl. To the artists of the .. 
Academy of France in Rome. April 30, 1958. 








The Young Woman's Calling 


An Address of Pope Pius XIl to Members 
of the Young Women’s Section of Italian Catholic Action 


Quattro mesi 


BOUT FOUR months ago, be- 
loved daughters, a throng of 
joyful youth crowded this St. 

Peter’s Square, and We were en- 
couraged to confide to them Our 
hope that a better future was in the 
making for the Church and, 
through the Church, for the entire 
world. 

This was not the result of that 
sudden enthusiasm which might 
easily have come in the presence of 
such a superb spectacle. Nor did 
it rise from a desire to stir the 
young to action and to a peaceful 
struggle for the advent of Christ’s 
Kingdom. 

Rather, We were moved by a 
need to express Our convictions to 
that immense crowd of young folk, 
evoking the picture of a spring that 
comes after a cruel winter and fore- 
bodes a fertile summer laden with 
fruit. 

This expectation of Ours is 
strengthened today as We observe 
the happiness of your faces, think 
of the perfume of your souls, and 
contemplate the divine life that is 
in you, radiating from your whole 
being. 


July 18, 1958 


You, my beloved daughters, are 
certainly in the flower of your 
youth, in the flower of life. You 
are therefore the flower of the 
Church, the flower of humanity, 
the flower of the world. You are 
flowers that are always marvelous 
in their nearly countless variety. 


I 


There is a great variety among 
flowers as a result of the places 
where they grow, the seasons of 
blooming, the cultivation they re- 
quire, the differences of color and 
perfume, and the variety of uses to 
which they are put. 


The flowers of spring 


The first gift of spring is the 
primrose, little stars filled with 
perfumed nectar, often level with 
the grass or bent over by their own 
weight on a delicate stem. 

There are flowers that bloom 
alone at the end of a stem or that 
join in groups of varied forms or 
compactness. 

There are flowers that bloom 
from the bottom to the top of but 
a single stem, and others that 
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bloom at the end of their stems 
in various length and on many 
branches, giving the impression of 
one large flower. 


Mountain and field flowers 


There are mountain flowers, ex- 
posed to the rigors of cold, to 
showers of torrential waters, to 
the powerful lash of the winds. 

There are field flowers that bud 
and grow almost without order or 
particular care. Some of these 
are gathered and others are left 
to fade or be trodden under foot. 


The garden and greenhouse 


There are garden flowers which 
lie waiting during the last days of 
winter and then suddenly, almost 
unexpectedly, burst into a multi- 
colored carpet. 

There are flowers of specially 
chosen types for which the earth is 
cultivated and special plant food 
obtained. 

And there are hothouse flowers, 
grown in that adjunct to the garden 
which is designed for the culti- 
vation of plants that would not 
bloom in the open air or would 
come to flower slowly: flowers 
from an area where everything is 
conditioned—light, heat, humidity 
—where they blossom and grow 
and multiply with hardly any con- 
tact with the outside atmosphere, 
but at the same time must have air, 


when the temperature permits it, 
so that they will not rot or grow 
in a weakened condition. 


I 


We were speaking of flowers, 
my beloved daughters, and Our 
thoughts turned constantly to you. 


The winds and tempest 


May it not be, perhaps, that some 
of you are like the mountain flow- 
ers, exposed to the assaults of the 
winds and the buffets of the temp- 
est? What then must be the mock- 
ery that you sometimes bear, and 
the insinuations by which some try 
to lessen the splendor of your spir- 
itual charm? 

What are the acts of contempt 
by which men seek to discourage 
you, and the invitation to evil 
which would attempt to entwine 
your souls and even bind them in 
the shackles of guilt? 


Unattended flowers 


Others are like the field flowers, 
because in their case there is no 
one to attend to them properly— 
little wild flowers that the Young 
Women’s Association of Italian 
Catholic Action has not discovered 
and gathered together—like so 
many of you who would have been 
deprived of help and would not 
have developed, or would have seen 
their stems bent and their petals 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, July 14-15, 1958. Italian text. Translation based 


on one released by N.C.W.C. News Service. 


This was an address to 60,000 young women, members of the Young Women’s 
Section of Italian Catholic Action, assembled in St. Peter’s Square to celebrate the 40th 


anniversary of their organization. 
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scattered, but who now embellish 
and adorn the world in which they 
live. 


Cultivated gardens 


However, it can be said that the 
greater part of you were born and 
grew up in well cultivated gardens. 
The association was able to take 
you in its arms when you were still 
very small: it supported you when 
you were babies; it guided you, 
holding you by the hand when you 
were children; and it was with you 
when, as teenagers, you took your 
first steps along the road of the 
spiritual life and of apostolic ac- 
tion, with fear and trembling. 

Today, as young women, it com- 
forts you, illuminates you and in- 
structs you in the first encounter 
with life, in the first conflicts of 
your sometimes tormented youth. 
Those of you who live as if in 
greenhouses—we refer to the stu- 
dents who live in religious insti- 
tutions—certainly find in the Asso- 
ciation of Catholic Action, as in 
other similar organizations that the 
Church blesses and recommends, a 
suitable means to profit more and 
more from the particularly intense 
care that is given you. 


Ill 


While We were speaking of the 
varied assortment of flowers, We 
hinted at the different uses for 
which they are destined. 

Here We should like to pause for 
a moment and meditate on two 
types of flowers that in one way or 
another should include all of you. 

There are flowers that remain as 
such always and are destined to be 
plucked without ever germinating 


new life. There are other flowers 
that beautify the plant and, when 
their petals have fallen, give way 
to fruit. 


Consecrated virginity 


a) Some of you—not all and not 
the majority—will be called by God 
to a life of consecrated virginity. 
We would be doing an injustice to 
your generosity and to your con- 
stant enthusiasm if We feared to 
speak frankly to you, as a father 
should who confides his anxieties to 
his daughters and knows that they 
are all ready, anxious and uncondi- 
tionally dedicated to Christ and the 
Church. 

Look at the world, my beloved 
daughters. It seems to be indif- 
ferent to spiritual values, often 
even hostile to things that remind 
it of God, His demands and desires. 
At the same time it invokes the 
presence of Christian virgins when- 
ever there is weakness that needs 
support, wherever there is comfort 
to be given or there are tears to 
be dried. 

Orphans need a mother; the sick 
require disinterested and loving 
help; the aged beg for filial sup- 
port; parents and guardians ask 
for schools and institutes directed 
by Religious; missions cry out for 
legions of women consecrated to 
God. 

The Pope knows the numerous 
requests that come in every day; 
that, although so many young folk 
in different walks of life are idle 
and complain sadly “nemo nos con- 
duxit” (Matt. 20, 7), “no man has 
hired us,” it should be a case of 
repeating almost in anguish, “mes- 
sis quidem multa” (Matt. 9, 37), 
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“the harvest indeed is great, but 
the laborers are few.” 

Therefore, should it be that the 
Lord really calls you, answer gen- 
erously with a “Yes,” renouncing 
father and mother, a human spouse 
and children. If the Lord really 
calls you, you must give them all 
up and must even sacrifice your- 
selves. 

But have no fear. This sacrifice 
offers an indescribably profound 
joy on this earth and a special 
crown of glory in heaven because 
you will be among those who “fol- 
low the Lamb wherever He goes” 
(Apocalypse 14, 4). 


The married state 


b) There are others among you 
—and they are the large majority 
—whom God has called, or soon will 
call, to be flowers who will not re- 
main as they are, because one day 
they will have to bear fruit, if God 
so wills, in a holy family. 

On various occasions We have 
had to correct the error of those 
who maintain that the Christian 
virgin is a mutilated and incom- 
plete thing, something that does 
not fulfill the perfection of its own 
being. On the contrary, virginity 
is like an angelic way of life and 
by its excellence is a state superior 
to that of matrimony (cf. Encycli- 
cal “Sacra Virginitas,” March 25, 
1954, A.A.S., 46 (1954), pp. 161- 
191). But on the other hand, this 
superiority does not in any way 
decrease the beauty and the grand- 
eur of married life. 


Wife and mother 


Therefore, my beloved daugh- 
ters, be conscious (from this mo- 


ment on) of the greatness of the 
Christian wife and the Christian 
mother. If your awareness of this 
fact is clear and timely, you will be 
induced to omit nothing that will 
help to prepare you adequately for 
the sublime mission that awaits 
you. 

One day—We wish it for you 
paternally—you will kneel at the 
foot of the altar and beside you will 
be a young man who is resolved to 
spend his life with you. That day 
you will be bound by a tie which 
has God as its author, the substance 
of which is most noble and the con- 
sent to which is sacred. 


The sacrament of Matrimony 


Marriage is a contract which 
Jesus deigned to elevate to the dig- 
nity of a Sacrament, including it 
thus among the things that seem 
to be, and are, the meaningful and 
salutary effects of the Incarnation. 

Being truly God made man, hu- 
man nature became the true instru- 
ment of life for the Divine Word, 
the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity. Thus the human works of 
Christ were the works of God, and 
consequently have a divine value. 
Since the Incarnation is the mys- 
tery by which a human body and 
soul, together with the Divine na- 
ture of the Word form one single 
person, so it was that the Apostle 
John could write, “The Word was 
made flesh” (John 1,14). 

The effect of grace, which is con- 
ferred “according to the meas- 
ure of Christ’s bestowal” (Eph. 
4,7), is that men with their soul, 
intelligence, will, and action, and 
also with their body, are made 
really participants in the divine 
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nature and become children of God. 
In this way also Christian mar- 
riage acquires a special dignity, 
and by virtue of the Sacrament of 
Matrimony a human institution— 
the family community—is trans- 
formed into an instrument of di- 
vine action. Therefore it is directly 
sanctified and your conjugal union 
itself receives a very particular im- 
print of God. 


Holy spouses 


But if your state one day will be 
so great, if one day you will be 
called to be the cooperator of God 
in the transmission of life, it is 
necessary that there be .born in 
you, and always grow stronger, the 
determined will to be holy, and to 
be so as brides, in your conjugal 
union itself and in the very exercise 
of your love. 

Side by side with the pure ranks 
of the virgins, which We hope will 
grow larger with each passing day, 
there will also be in this manner 
multitudes of holy spouses. 

These will not be satisfied with 
asking God for the simple blessing 
of their love and their union, but 
they will beg Him to plant a mystic 
seed in their souls, made almost as 
one with their husbands—a seed 
that will flower and bear fruit in 
the sanctification of themselves and 
of their offspring. 


Blossom and multiply! 


Beloved youth of Catholic Ac- 
tion, in this springtime of the 
Church, you must flourish: ‘“florete 
flores.” All attempts to make you 
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wither and rob you of the perfume 
that is your charm must find you 
indomitable and prepared for any 
trial. 

Blossom, beloved daughters, and 
multiply. Multiply as the flowers 
multiply: those that are jealously 
guarded in greenhouses; those cul- 
tivated in gardens; those scattered 
in the fields, and those that wave 
on the crest of the mountains. 

Blossom and multiply, but try to 
acquire more and more every day 
the consciousness that there are 
other flowers and other flowerbeds 
in the magnificent garden of the 
Church. Beloved daughters, look 
upon all the flowers and all the 
flowerbeds with great affection and 
with an unshakeable spirit of co- 
operation. The very blossoming 
of your souls will be subject to the 
blossoming of charity among you. 


Look to Mary 


There is a Woman, as you know, 
upon whom God willed to rest His 
gaze with infinite tenderness, hav- 
ing destined her to be His Mother. 

His omnipotent love kept her 
crown of virginity intact and at the 
same time gave her the honor of 
bride and the dignity of mother- 
hood. Look to her as your unsur- 
passed and unsurpassable model. 

Look to Mary, lily of the valley, 
who nevertheless bore fruit by the 
Holy Spirit and gave Jesus to the 
world. 

If you look to her, if you imitate 
her, your freshness will remain in- 
tact, your perfume will remain un- 
altered and your charm unchanged. 








All Things Are Yours 


An Address of Pope Pius XII to the Workers 
in the Slaughterhouse of Rome 


Vi diamo 


E extend Our paternal wel- 

come to you, beloved sons, 

workers in the slaughter- 
house of Rome. Your work, which 
has to do with one of the principal 
foods utilized by man, is also es- 
pecially important for another rea- 
son. The dangers that could result 
from the use of unwholesome meat 
are well known; therefore men 
have always taken care to avoid 
these injurious effects, although the 
establishment of the first slaughter- 
house is relatively recent. 


An important task 


We should like to point out that 
Rome, through the efforts of Our 
Predecessor Leo XII, was one of 
the first cities to have its own 
slaughterhouse, built in 1825, only 
shortly after the construction of 
modern slaughterhouses in Vienna 
at the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury. Today the problem of slaugh- 
terhouses is resolved by the use of 
the most modern discoveries of 
science and technology; nothing is 
lacking that can help in the good 
administration of these establish- 
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ments. On the other hand, We know 
also how exact your technical train- 
ing must be and how necessary it 
is to exercise the utmost diligence 
in taking all the precautions de- 
manded by the delicacy of your 
work. One distraction, one act of 
negligence, could endanger the 
health of many people and some- 
times even the lives of some. 

Your occupation, upon which we 
have been reflecting during the 
days preceding this Audience, has 
brought to Our mind so many 
thoughts that it seems worthwhile 
to present them for your considera- 
tion, thus working for the advance- 
ment and the sanctification of your 
souls. 


Enter the slaughterhouse 


We are seeking then to penetrate 
—with Our mind’s eye—into the 
place of your work. Let us enter 
the slaughterhouse. In _ subter- 
ranean pens, the animals, unaware 
of their fate, are being kept before 
being taken to the slaughter room. 
They arrive there and suddenly 
(sad to say) they are slaughtered 
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and subjected to the various opera- 
tions of skinning, cleaning, and in- 
spection. A few minutes elapse— 
not more than 15 or 20—and the 
animal has been cut into quarters 
or “sides” of meat. 

Certainly the scene we have tried 
to describe is not one that can be 
viewed by everybody; yet it would 
be wrong for anyone to reproach 
you for killing animals necessary 
for the nourishment of man. Your 
work then, beloved sons, is just and 
—under certain conditions—meri- 
torious. Everything, in fact, has 
been created by God: men, ani- 
mals, plants, matter. And conse- 
quently everything should be used 
to serve Him. 

But how can this be accom- 
plished? 

Our thoughts, beloved sons, go 
back to the words of St. Paul. In 
those words you will find the reason 
for the nobility of your work and, 
what is more, the conditions in- 
dispensable for making it meri- 
torious in God’s sight. The Apostle 
says “Omnia enim vestra sunt, vos 
autem Christi.” (1 Cor. 3, 23) 


I 


Omnia vestra sunt: everything 
in the universe belongs to man. In- 
deed, no sooner had God created 
man and woman than he blessed 
them, saying to them: “Increase 
and multiply, and fill the earth and 
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subdue it, and rule over the fishes 
of the sea, and the fowls of the air, 
and all living creatures that move 
upon the earth.” (Gen. 1, 28) And 
again the Lord, blessing Noe and 
his sons, exclaimed: “And every- 
thing that moveth and liveth shall 
be meat for you; even as the green 
herbs have I delivered them all to 
you.” (Gen. 9, 3) 


Man’s dominion 


If, then, everything belongs to 
man, this is by the will of God, the 
Master of the universe. Why? 
What purpose did the Lord have 
in giving man this dominion? We 
said, beloved sons, that all men and 
all things in the world must be to 
serve God; all men and all things 
must give glory to Him. But for 
the material creatures, deprived as 
they are of knowledge and will, it 
is impossible to give complete real 
glory to God: only man, in fact, 
knows God and can praise Him 
and love Him. Only man can live 
consciously according to the dic- 
tates of His law. And now, through 
the divine will, the minerals will 
serve the plants, the plants will 
serve the animals, and the animals 
will serve man: thus through man 
everything serves God. But man, 
in order to make use of animals, 
must often—unfortunately—make 
them suffer; he must often kill 
them. 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, November 18-19, 1958. Italian text. Transla- 


tion by Rosalie L. Katkish. 


This was an address delivered during an audience granted by the Holy Father to 


a group of workers in the slaughterhouses of Rome. 














Neither cruelty nor remorse 


There is nothing reproachable in 
simply killing an animal. Certainly 
the suffering should be reduced to 
the minimum and _ unnecessary 
cruelty should be prohibited—We 
have read, for example, that in the 
slaughterhouse particular care is 
taken so that the live animal does 
not encounter those who transport 
the dead animal—but there is no 
reason for unjustified remorse. 
When there is good reason to 
slaughter and kill beasts, their 
cries should not arouse unreason- 
able compassion any more than 
do red-hot metals undergoing the 
blows of the hammer, seeds spoil- 
ing underground, branches crack- 
ling when they are pruned, grain 
that is surrendered to the harvest- 
er, wheat being ground by the 
milling machine. 


Il 


But for your work to be a meri- 
torious act, it is necessary that all 
of you belong to Christ: Omnia 
vestra sunt, vos autem Christi. 


You are Christ’s 


We know well, beloved sons, and 
you also must know it: you are 
already, de jure, of Christ; you al- 
ready belong to Christ. In fact, 
you owe to Him, as your Creator, 
your existence and your work: 
“Omnia per ipsum facta sunt, et 
sine ipso factum est nihil, quod 
factum est.” (John 1, 3). (“All 
things were made through him and 
without him was made nothing 
that has been made.”) But you be- 
long even more to Christ because 
He, as God-Man, has redeemed 
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you, suffering and dying on the 
Cross for you. On Christ then—as 
on the Master—depends your life, 
your death; to Him belongs your 
every breath, your every thought, 
your every wish, your every action. 
All that you are comes from Him; 
all, therefore, belongs to Him; 
Christ alone is your absolute Lord 
(“Tu solus Dominus’—from the 
sacred liturgy). He alone is your 
King, the King of glory, the King 
of majesty (“Rex gloriae, Rex 
tremendae maiestatis’”—Ibid.). 


Free acceptance of Christ’s rule 


At this point, in Our heart and 
on Our lips is formulated a ques- 
tion which We address to you with 
paternal frankness, beloved sons; 
and you should reply to Us with 
filial sincerity. Your reply will be 
as the solemn promise you are 
making to Christ in the presence 
of His Vicar on earth. Tell Us 
then: do you who belong to Jesus 
Christ, de jure, wish also to belong 
to Him de facto? Do you wish to 
belong to Him by the free accept- 
ance of His dominion? Do you 
wish Him to reign over each one 
of you? Over your families? Over 
your work? 

In order for Christ to reign in 
your soul, it is necessary for sin to 
leave it. He who sins _ rebels 
against Christ and drives Him 
far from himself. He who blas- 
phemes does not belong to Christ, 
nor does he who does not attend 
Mass on Sundays and holydays, nor 
does he who offends by word or 
deed. 

For Christ to reign in your fami- 
lies, each of them must become a 
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sanctuary where the fidelity of hus- 
band and wife is sacred and in- 
violable, where mutual love reflects, 
as much as possible, the love which 
reigned in the house of Nazareth. 

For Christ to belong to your 
work, it is necessary that no per- 
son or thing contrary to Him in- 
spire or sustain any of your actions. 


Economic and social aspirations 


We cannot conclude Our talk 
without assuring you that We have 
no intention of preventing you from 
achieving with all licit means your 
legitimate economic and social as- 
pirations. May all those means be 
blessed which in any way help in 
maintaining and promoting peace 
with justice in your establishment. 
And there have been developments 
there that fill you with joy. Many, 
who had allowed themselves to be 
deceived by the mirage of false 
promises, have now abandoned 
their seducers. And yet there are 
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still others who have not opened 
their eyes. Lured by the often de- 
ceptive picture of economic im- 
provements, they continue to fight 
in the ranks of the enemies of God 
who are also enemies of so many 
spiritual and material values. We 
entreat you, beloved sons, to op- 
pose with all your strength the 
killing of your soul. Make every 
effort, in order that the soul which 
is killed may be revived, that 
which is wounded may be healed. 

Don’t you foresee already how 
joyfully you would go to work if 
this work were regarded—more 
than it is now—as an act of filial 
obedience to God, and every prayer 
fulfilled, an act of love to Him and 
a help to our brothers? 

But this is possible only if 
Christ reigns as Master in your 
hearts, if the things He has created 
do not dominate you, but serve you, 
helping you to give glory to Him, 
the King of glory. 


*K 


. . « You now have the opportunity, dear daughters, of deeply contem- 
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plating, in prayer and reflection, the plan that the Lord has mage for you in 
giving you the grace of vocation. What can this divine plan be, if not to 
see you always more conformed to the likeness of His Son Jesus (Cf. Rom., 
8, 29), brave in carrying the cross with Him, spending yourselves without limit 
in His service in the tasks that obedience assigns to you? 

Ask him earnestly for the light and supernatural strength necessary to 
persevere in the way that He has laid out for you, and to respond to every- 
thing that the Church expects of you. May your zeal be purified and refined 
in the school of the interior life . . . and may your charity radiate more and 
more, first of all on your community, then on the souls of all who come to you, 
and who, by your example, will learn to love and serve God better. . . . 


—Pius XII. To a group of Religious of 
the Sacred Heart. March 3, 1958. 


















A City Reborn 


An Address of Pope Pius XII on the Closing 
of a City-wide Mission in Milan 


In quest’ora 


T this hour of religious fer- 
vor, enkindled and enlivened 
by your extraordinary Mis- 

sion which you are now preparing 
to consummate with a unanimous 
prayer to “the Father of infinite 
majesty,” may Our affectionate 
greetings, dear sons and daugh- 
ters in the city of Milan, bring you 
comfort and support in your holy 
resolutions: the very same greet- 
ings that were addressed by the 
Prince of the Apostles and the first 
Vicar of Christ on earth, St. Peter, 
to the infant Christian community, 
who, like you, were “chosen by the 
foreknowledge of God the Father, 
through the sanctification of the 
Spirit, to obey and receive the 
sprinkling of the Blood of Jesus 
Christ; may grace and peace 
abound among you!” (1 Peter 1, 
1-2) 


The City of God 


You are gathered close, as “with 
one heart and one soul” (Acts 4, 
32), round about your Archbishop 
and your parish priests. For so 
We seem to see your city at this 
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hour, within view of the sacred 
altars, beneath the vaulted ceiling 
of your marvellous Cathedral, in 
the Basilicas laden with glorious 
memories, in the numerous parish 
churches that are scattered like 
oases of spiritual refreshment 
through the widening crescent of 
the modern industrial quarters: 
Milan, the throbbing heart of the 
national economy, zealous to pro- 
mote every kind of activity in the 
fields of culture and art; Milan, 
recollected in prayer as she now is, 
suggests to us the image of the 
“City of God,” described and 
longed for by St. Augustine, de- 
voted, of course, to the realization 
of her proper earthly destiny, but 
nonetheless in conformity with the 
supreme designs of the Almighty, 
in voluntary submission to His do- 
minion and in constant loving re- 
lations with Him. 

To elevate the earthly city into 
the “City of God,” surely this is 
the object of the divine mission of 
the Church in the world! Such is 
likewise the aim of the extraordi- 
nary Mission which like a saving 
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flood has passed over your city and 
with which you, the good people 
of Milan, have corresponded in a 
spirit of edifying docility. The 
searching self-examination, the 
ardent aspirations, the holy reso- 
lutions, the return to the paths of 
righteousness, the secret miracles 
that have converted cold and dis- 
sipated hearts into living taber- 
nacles of the Holy Spirit, these 
things may escape the eyes of men, 
but they will remain forever writ- 
ten in the book of life. 


Adoration and Thanksgiving 


In a few minutes there will burst 
forth from your hearts a fervent 
Te Deum, that hymn of adoration 
and thanksgiving; thus you will 
make a public profession of your 
faith in God, Who is One and 
Three, putting your trust in His 
mercy, a trust that will never be 
confounded. How fervently We 
wish that in this immense chorus 
that is about to rise from the sa- 
cred naves of your churches and 
from the intimacy of your homes 
there might not be a single voice 
missing of all who dwell in your 
great city, which is_ lovingly 
watched over by your graceful 
“Madonnina,” beneath “the sky of 
Lombardy, so lovely, . . . so bright, 
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so tranquil” (Manzoni, J Promessi 
Sposi, ch. 17). 

We wish also that to your choir 
there might be added the voices of 
nature, even as the Prophet of old 
(cf. Dan. 3, 57 and ff.) heard them 
blessing the Lord, as well as the 
resounding, deafening uproar of 
your shops and factories, of the 
machines and instruments of your 
restless labors, since “all the earth 
doth worship Thee, the Father ev- 
erlasting. .. . The heavens and the 
earth are full of the majesty of 
Thy glory” (Ambrosian Hymn, 
Te Deum). 


Spiritual rebirth 


Your Te Deum will rightly sig- 
nify your gratitude for the abun- 
dant and immediate graces poured 
out so richly upon you during these 
days of salvation, but it will not 
be, it must not be, a token of the 
end, as though the work and aims 
of this extraordinary Mission were 
already accomplished. An earthly 
city is not changed within the 
space of a few days into a “City of 
God.” Milan must now perfect 
what she has begun; she must en- 
ter yet more deeply into what she 
has merely glimpsed; she must 
bring to maturity what she has 
just sown. The great Mission must 
not be allowed to pass into the an- 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, November 27, 1957. Italian text. Translation by 


Rt. Rev. Charles E. Spence. 


Last year, during the month of November, a Mission was conducted through all the 
churches of Milan, the great industrial center of northern Italy which has been a seat 
of much Communist activity. At the Mission’s conclusion, the Holy Father delivered 


this address, by radio, to that city’s faithful. 














nals of your city as a mere episode, 
splendid but passing, of religious 
fervor; rather it must mark the 
date of the spiritual rebirth of an 
entire city, it must remain as a re- 
minder of the pledges that each 
one of you has made before God 
and His Church. 


A parting of ways 


The merciful and wise Provi- 
dence of God the Father has called 
you to this task at an opportune 
moment. Human events of these 
past years and months, marching 
on in rapid succession, warn us that 
the nations are approaching ever 
more quickly the parting of the 
ways that lead to safety or to ruin. 
Humanity finds itself at the point 
of having to choose between the 
guarantees of security and pros- 
perity offered by an exclusively 
materialistic technology and those 
that are surer and more worthy of 
man, offered by the renewed su- 
premacy of the spirit. 

Milan—like every great modern 
metropolis whose life is inextri- 
cably bound to the productive labor 
of big industry—is fully conscious 
of the dangers inherent in such an 
alternative, of the fascination of 
materialistic mirages, and perhaps 
even of the prejudice which would 
oppose progress to religion as ir- 
reconcilable values. 

No, dear sons; the supremacy 
of the spirit does not demand the 
renunciation of prosperity or the 
limitation of the technical impulse 
toward an ever-expanding develop- 
ment, but—on the one hand— it 
wisely suggests that we should not 
rely upon an abundance of worldly 
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goods for happiness in this present 
life, and — on the other hand — it 
warns us not to allow the laws and 
the course of technical progress to 
become an unreasoning and inhu- 
man tyrant. You must preserve 
true liberty and the dignity of the 
human spirit secure from every 
open or covert attack, since they 
alone can preserve the common in- 
heritance of civilization already at- 
tained, and guarantee the security 
of your future well-being. 


St. Ambrose and the 
traditions of Milan 


It gives Us, therefore, heartfelt 
consolation to learn that Milan, in 
the most select portion of her good 
people, has given during the past 
days a visible proof of her desire 
to remain faithful to her great tra- 
dition of religion and culture. She 
has not forgotten, and We are sure 
that she will never forget the 
teachings of her incomparable 
Bishop, St. Ambrose. 

From this teaching she derives 
her finest traditions; this doctrine 
is today still a resounding admoni- 
tion to those who worship mate- 
rial things: “Humanis enim divina 
praestare non dubium est, et cor- 
poralibus spiritalia,” that is, “there 
is no doubt that the divine excels 
the human, and spiritual values 
those that are temporal” (St. Am- 
brose, Exposition of St. Luke, 4, 
20: Migne, P.L., xv, 1702). 

Equally profound is another 
statement of his, addressed to each 
of your ancestors, in which he 
points out the source of a fruitful 
and secure existence: “Vita tua 
Christus est, ipse est vita quae 
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mort nescit,” that is, “Christ is 
your life; he is the life that knows 
not death” (ibid, 7,1: Migne, P.L., 
xv, 1786). The supremacy of the 
spirit, as a guarantee of the fu- 
ture, means clinging to Christ as 
the source of life; such is the foun- 
dation on which the “City of God” 
must be built. 


The task of building 


Gird yourselves, then, without 
delay for the task of building this 
“City of God,” you who are so sus- 
ceptible to the fascination of rais- 
ing imposing edifices from the 
bare ground, of opening up wide 
avenues, of constructing great 
bridges, of throwing up mighty 
dikes, in a word, to the joy of 
“building.” 

No one can deny to your city a 
marvellous flowering at present of 
religious, cultural, educational, 
and charitable institutions; nor 
the praiseworthy and efficacious 
work of your priests and religious; 
nor the keen enterprise of your 
Catholic organizations in the fields 
of science, art, and publishing. At 
the same time, there still remains 
a broad field open to those who de- 
sire to “build.” We have in mind 
especially the extension of reli- 
gious instruction to all groups of 
your population, a more intense 
Christian influence in the world of 
labor, sustained efforts to draw 
young people to the paths of a nec- 
essary austerity of life and to so- 
lidify the Christian traditions of 
family life, in order to arouse the 
consciences of all your people to 
a clearer realization of their in- 
escapable duties to God. 
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Employ those special talents that 
are your distinctive mark and that 
win universal esteem for you: your 
unwearying industry, your serious 
application to the job in hand, your 
liberality in making use of all the 
means needed to realize your aims, 
your speed and accuracy in the 
execution of a given task. In this 
work of spiritual “building” you 


‘have only to follow your natural 


bent toward achieving excellence 
in all that you undertake, and your 
example will redound to the advan- 
tage of the entire nation, surely a 
greater advantage and a higher one 
than that which the nation derives 
from the products of your well- 
ordered industries, valuable as that 
may be. 


Plans for building 


For the rest, you will not need 
to seek far afield for the plans of 
this “City of God” that you pro- 
pose to build; they have been am- 
ply set before you in the course 
of this extraordinary Mission, 
while the Church, to whom God 
has entrusted the guidance of the 
execution of the work, is ever pres- 
ent in your midst, in the person of 
your parish priests who are al- 
ways ready to enlighten you, to 
support your efforts, and to defend 
you. You must see Christ Himself 
in the representatives of the 
Church, and you must be docile 
and faithful to their instructions. 

And now, in taking Our leave of 
you, We bless you with all Our 
heart: in the first place, your be- 
loved Archbishop, the venerable 
clergy, the zealous Religious and 
pious sisterhoods, the indefatig- 
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able and numerous preachers, and 
all who have cooperated in making 
this Mission a success; likewise, 
the civil authorities, whom We de- 
sire to thank for the benevolent 
attitude which they have shown 
during these days, and finally all 
the citizens and faithful of the be- 
loved Archdiocese of Saint Am- 
brose and Saint Charles Borromeo. 
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To Mary, under the title of her Na- 
tivity, your heavenly Patroness, 
We entrust the continuation of this 
spiritual rebirth, to the end that the 
peace of Christ may rule in your 
hearts perpetually (cfr. Col. 3, 15). 

Deo autem et Patri nostro gloria 
in saecula saeculorum. Amen! Now 
to our God and Father be glory for 
ever and ever. Amen! (Phil. 4, 20) 
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The Classical Theater and Modern Man 


Once more, gentlemen, it is a pleasure for Us to welcome you to this city. 
Heirs of a time-honored tradition, you have been accustomed to bring to 
modern Rome, so near and so far from the old, some of the choice fruits that 
Greco-Latin culture has produced on French soil. The art of the classical 
theater, created on the shores of the Mediterranean, has had among your 
great masters a new life that is more subtle and more complex, in a word, 
‘modern.’ But it is no less universal, ready to rise, indestructible, anywhere in 
the world and recall to every man some part of truth which he thought he 
could ignore. 

In presenting here the masterpieces of the French stage, far from speaking 
a foreign language, you will reveal Rome to herself, in some feature of her 
enduring countenance, so simply human but transfigured, nevertheless, by a 

. light which comes from elsewhere, a light which comes from above, as the 
poet has already expressed it, and as the Apostle Paul has proclaimed it in 
his mighty voice: ''For God, who commanded light to shine out of darkness, 
has shone in our hearts, to give enlightenment concerning the knowledge of 
the glory of God, shining on the face of Christ Jesus.'' (2 Cor., 4, 6). 

We like to believe that your art, cultivated by rigorous work, will always 
be worthy of the noble end to which it aspires. In arresting for a little while 
the breathless race of modern men, you will help them to regain the unchang- 
ing goal of their destiny, this God whom they invoke sometimes without 
knowing it, and who never ceases to call to them from the depth of their heart. 

We call down His grace and His favors upon you, your families, your 
co-workers, and in pledge of them We give you Our Apostolic Benediction. 


—Pius XII. To artists of the 
Comédie Frangaise. February 21, 1958. 
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Peace and Progress 


So the New Year is ushering in a new air service, one that will bind 
together the chief capitals of the world, as it were, by a single hoop; and you, 
gentlemen, are inaugurating the flight. An international character is given 
to your group by the press correspondents, who never fail on such an occasion. 


While We are happy to welcome you as you touch down in Rome, We 
congratulate the Australian airline, Qantas," on its enterprising spirit, and 
We like to see in it one more step towards closing the gap that separates 
peoples in a world whose smallness is made more manifest year by year. 


Perhaps Rome's ancient monuments may remind you of the days, two 
thousand years ago and more, when peoples of the then world were bound 
together by the unconquered legions of her imperial power. But fear and 
servitude paved not seldom her path. Quite different is the link you are 
forging. It will indeed help to bring about the harmonious union among 
nations indispensable for the peace man craves; but it will not suffice. 


Material progress of itself is never a sufficient source of genuine peace. 
That must strike its roots deep down in the souls of men, who, for all the yet 
undiscovered magnitude of their potentialities, humbly acknowledge their 
common dependence on the one ''same God, the same Father of us all, Who 
is above all beings, pervades all things and lives in all of us" (Eph. 4, 6). 


That peace is in the air today borne by the message of the Angels to men 
of good will. God grant that all may hearken to it. 


We shall not delay you, gentlemen, as you hurry on to close the circle. 
Be assured that Our blessing accompanies you, and We pray that it may 
draw down on you and the dear ones who are waiting for you at home the 
saving grace of Bethlehem's Divine Infant, pledge of a happy, holy and 
peaceful New Year. 


—Pius XII. To a group of 
journalists. December 31, 1957. 














Rome's Noblemen Today 


An Address of Pope Pius XII to the Nobility of Rome 


Con vivo gradimento 


ELOVED Sons and Daugh- 

ters, it gives Us great pleasure 

to welcome you to Our home 
which still breathes the aroma of 
the Christmas celebrations, for you 
have come to offer a new proof of 
your loyalty and devotion to this 
Apostolic See. 

The heart of your Father is 
eager to find itself back in the 
midst of his affectionate children, 
and so We will be happy to grant 
your request and to fulfill your de- 
sire to hear a word of exhortation 
from Us once again, as a kind of 
reply to the good wishes just of- 
fered to Us by your noble and elo- 
quent spokesman. 


A past visit recalled 


The present Audience calls to 
mind the first visit you paid Us in 
far-off .1940. How many of those 
who came then are sadly missing 
from your chosen ranks today ; and 
yet, how many exquisite new flow- 
ers have blossomed in the same soil 
during the intervening years! The 
stirring memory of the former and 
the happy presence of the latter 
seems to frame a whole picture of 
life, for it keeps on teaching you 
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valuable lessons and shedding the 
light of hope over your present and 
future, even after it is gone. 

While those with “brows framed 
with silver and snow,” as We ex- 
pressed it then, have passed on to 
the peace of the just, adorned with 
the “many merits they had ac- 
quired in a long fulfillment of 
duty,” others who were then 
“proud in the flower of youth and 
the splendor of manhood” have 
moved forward to take their place 
and fill it now, urged on by the 
ever-moving hand of time, which 
is guided in its turn by the wise 
Providence of the Creator. 

Then there were the little ones, 
whose “serene and smiling inno- 
cence” attracted Our special atten- 
tion and love; We were pleased to 
see the “childlike candor, the pure 
and living radiance in their looks, 
an angelic reflection of the purity 
of their souls” (cfr. Discorsi e 
Radiomessaggi, v. 1, 1940, p. 472) ; 
now they have entered the lists to 
take part in the struggle for the 
“advancement and the defense of 
every good cause.” It is to those 
who were children then and have 
now become youths or full-grown 
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men that we would most like to 
offer a word, and in a sense, to open 
a window into the innermost re- 
cesses of Our heart. 


Changing conditions 


You who have never missed vis- 
iting Us at the start of each new 
year will surely remember the anx- 
ious care We exercised to smooth 
your path toward the future. For, 
even then, there were clear signs 
that the future would be difficult 
because of the immense upheavals 
and profound changes that were 
affecting the world. We are sure 
that when your brows are crowned 
with white and silver, you will tes- 
tify to the esteem and affection We 
have had for you, and also to the 
truth, the soundness, and the time- 
liness of the recommendations We 
have made and to the benefits We 
hope that they have brought you 
and society. 

In particular, you will be able to 
tell your children and grandchil- 
dren how the Pope of your infancy 
and childhood did not fail to point 
out the new duties imposed upon 
the nobility by the changing condi- 
tions of the times; how he often ex- 
plained to you that hard work 
would be the surest and worthiest 
title you could have to guarantee 
for you a continued place among 
the leaders of society, that the so- 
cial inequalities which had placed 
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you in high positions imposed on 
you special duties for the advance- 
ment of the common good, that the 
upper classes could bring the peo- 
ple great benefits or great harm, 
that—when you really want to— 
changes in ways of living can be 
fitted in harmoniously with the 
traditions represented by noble 
families. 


The Christian ideal: 
true mark of nobility 


Now and then We have referred 
to the special circumstances cre- 
ated by the times and by current 
events, and We have urged you to 
take an active part in healing the 
wounds produced by the war, in re- 
building the peace, in the rebirth of 
the national life, and to avoid emi- 
grations or abstention; for there 
was an important place for you in 
the new society, if you could show 
that you were really élites and opti- 
mates,’ that is, outstanding by rea- 
son of your calm spirit, your readi- 
ness to act and your generous par- 
ticipation. You may also recall oc- 
casions when We exhorted you to 
banish weakness and despair in the 
face of changing times, and urged 
you to adapt yourselves courage- 
ously to new circumstances, while 
fixing your gaze on the Christian 
ideal, the true and indelible mark 
of genuine nobility. 

Beloved sons and daughters, Our 
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only aim in offering you these 
warnings and recommendations 
then and in repeating them now 
has ever been to save you from 
bitter disappointments, to help 
your houses to preserve their heri- 
tage of ancient glories, to make 
certain that the society to which 
you belong will receive the solid 
contributions that you are still in 
a position to make to it. Still— 
you may be asking—exactly what 
are we supposed to do to achieve so 
lofty a goal? 


Irreproachable conduct 


In the first place, you have to in- 
sist on religious and moral con- 
duct that is irreproachable, espe- 
cially in family matters, and you 
have to practice a healthy austerity 
of life. 

Give the other classes a chance 
to see the heritage of virtue and of 
talent that long-standing family 
traditions have handed on to 
you: things like your unshakeable 
strength of character, your loyalty 
and devotion to worthy causes, 
your tender and generous pity to- 
ward the poor and the weak, your 
delicacy and prudence in handling 
difficult and serious matters, the 
personal prestige that goes with 
being the heirs of noble families 
and that enables you to persuade 
people without oppressing them, to 
gain others to your side without 
using force, to prevail over others, 
even rivals and opponents, without 
humiliating them. 

The use of these gifts and the 
practice of religious and civic 
virtues are the most convinc- 
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ing answer you can give to 
prejudice and suspicion, for they 
reveal the inner vitality of your 
spirit, and this is the real source of 
all vigor in external affairs and of 
any lasting results of your activity. 


Vigor and lasting results 


The vigor and lasting results of 
your work! Here are two charac- 
teristics of real nobility; and their 
heraldic signs, stamped in bronze 
and marble, give lasting testimony 
to this fact, for they are the visible 
woof of the political and cultural 
history of many great cities of 
Europe. 

It is true that modern society 
does not usually seek your advice 
nor wait for your circle to give its 
approval before undertaking new 
enterprises and facing current 
problems; still it will not refuse 
the help of the chosen lights among 
you, for a large part of society has 
preserved a proper respect for tra- 
ditions and still prizes a lofty de- 
meanor, providing it rests on a 
real foundation. And even the 
other part of society, which shows 
indifference or perhaps even con- 
tempt for the old forms of life, is 
not completely immune to the at- 
traction of its splendor. This is 
so true that some attempts have 
been made to create new types of 
aristocracy, some of them worthy 
of regard, others based on frivo- 
lousness and vanity and satisfied 
with holding on to nothing more 
than the decadent elements in the 
ancient institutions. 


Professional activity 
It is clear, however, that often 
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now, this vigor and effectiveness in 
activity can no longer take the 
same form as in the past. This 
does not mean that the field of your 
activity is now more restricted; 
instead, it has become much wider 
and now takes in every type of pro- 
fession and office. The whole range 
of professional activity is open to 
you; you can find work to do and 
be outstanding in any sector of it: 
in the offices of public administra- 
tion and the government, in scienti- 
fic, cultural, artistic, industrial, 
commercial activity. 


Progress and decadence 


Last of all, We would like your 
influence in society to save it from 
a serious danger that has arisen in 
modern times. It is well known 
that a society makes progress and 
advances when the virtues of one 
class spread to the others; and that 
it becomes decadent on the other 
hand, if the vices and abuses of one 
pass on to the others. Because of 
the weakness of human nature, 
the latter is more often the case, 
and today it is happening faster 
than ever before because of the 
ready means of communication, in- 
formation, and personal contact 
not only between nations but be- 
tween whole continents. 

The same thing happens in the 
field of morals as in matters of 
physical health: great distances 
and frontiers do not prevent a 
number of epidemic germs from 
reaching far-flung areas in a short 
time. Now the upper classes, your 
own among them, can easily be- 
come vehicles for a lowering of the 
general moral tone as a conse- 
quence of their close relations with 
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and frequent stays in countries 
whose moral standard is different, 
and perhaps lower than yours. 

We might single out the abuses 
that threaten the sanctity of mar- 
riage, the religious and moral edu- 
cation of youngsters, Christian 
temperance in amusements, and 
respect for modesty. The tradi- 
tion of your nation with regard to 
these values must be defended and 
kept sacred and inviolable, and 
safeguarded against the attacks of 
germs that tend to destroy it, no 
matter where they come from. At- 
tempts to strike a blow at this tra- 
dition are not a sign of progress, 
except in the direction of destruc- 
tion, and they are an attack on the 
honor and dignity of your nation. 


Respect for tradition 


As for yourselves, take care, and 
see to it that these pernicious theo- 
ries and this bad example never 
evoke the least approval or sympa- 
thy on your part, not to mention 
their finding in you a useful vehicle 
and instrument for _ infecting 
others. May the profound respect 
for tradition which you are culti- 
vating and which you intend to use 
to make your mark in society, help 
you to keep these precious treas- 
ures alive in the hearts of the peo- 
ple. This can be the loftiest social 
function of the nobility of today; 
certainly it is the greatest service 
that you can render to the Church 
and to the nation. 


Recommendations for a new year 


Exercise the special virtues of 
your class and employ your special 
gifts for the advantage of all, be 
outstanding in the professions and 
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other activities and undertake 
them eagerly, preserve the nation 
from contamination from without 
—these are the recommendations 
that We believe We should offer 
you at the beginning of this new 
year. 

Beloved Sons and Daughters, ac- 
cept them from Our _ paternal 
hands, and change them into a tri- 
ple pledge through a generous act 
of your will; offer them in your 
turn as your very own gifts to the 
divine Infant, who will welcome 
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them as much as the gold, frank- 
incense, and myrrh that were of- 
fered to Him, on a far-off day, by 
the Wise Men from the East. 

May the Almighty strengthen 
your resolutions and fulfill your 
prayers, and hear the pleas We 
raise to Him for this intention; 
with this in mind, may Our Apos- 
tolic Blessing descend upon all of 
you, upon your families and espe- 
cially upon your children, who will 
carry your worthiest traditions in- 
to the future. 
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No cause for discouragement 


. .. Perhaps present conditions of the world and of human society appear 
to be more arduous than in the past; perhaps you feel almost lost when con- 
fronted with the multitude of new needs which must be faced; perhaps the 
imposing display of the forces of evil discourages you. 

But none of these are valid reasons for putting down the plow and ceasing 
to work, for God is with you. You are His instruments, invited by Him to sow 
the good seed in the world. You'must spend yourselves for His glory. 


Look to Her who, in a particular way, belongs to you as Mother and 
Queen, the Blessed Virgin Mary, and repeat her act of faith and humility: 
"Ecce ancilla Domini, fiat mihi secundum verbum tuum" ("Behold the hand- 
maid of the Lord; be it done unto me according to Thy word"’)... . 

May the intensity of your faith in God be such as to deserve the praise 
which the divine Master spoke to the Canaanite: ‘Woman, great is thy 
faith,"' and followed by the promise: "Let it be done to thee as thou wilt" 
(Matth. 15, 28). God offers His assistance to human beings who humbly 
trust in Him. Do not fear therefore to propose new works; to extend your 
sphere of action; to oppose the steps of the enemy who appears stronger 
than you; to aspire to any undertaking which is diffusive of divine glory, of 
growth of the Church, of the salvation of your souls and those of others. . .. 


—Pius XI]. To the Women's Union of 
Italian Catholic Action. July 2, 1958. 
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576. To Father Gemelli. (Peculiares 
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Pius XII to Fr. Agostino Gemelli, Rector 
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1958 issue. 


592. To Craftsmen. (Con particolare 


compiacimento) February 15, 1958. Ad- 
dress of Pius XII to the National Con- 
vention of Artisans. (Est. length: 2000 
words) 
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Key Topics 
Automation; Business and industry; 
Crafts; Economics; Family; Employer 
and employee; Leisure time; Material 
and spiritual; Prayer; Social teach- 
ings of Church; Virtue; Work. 


Italian text: Osservatore Romano (Feb- 
ruary 17-18, 1958). 


593. Rome: City With a Mission. (Di 
un santo) February 19, 1958. Address of 
Pius XII to the Lenten preachers. (Est. 
length: 4000 words) 


Key topics 

Catholic action; Courage; Culture; 
Education; Feast days; Lent; Lourdes; 
Love of God; Materialism; Murder; 
Mystical Body; Prayer; Rome; Sanc- 
tity; Servile work on Sundays; Sui- 
cide; Teaching authority of Church; 
Traffic regulations; Unity; World. 


Italian text: AAS (March 25, 1958) 50: 
161-169; Osservatore Romano (February 
19, 1958). 


594. St. Joseph: Father and Guardian. 
(Is it possible) February 19, 1958. Radio 
message of Pius XII to-students of Cath- 
olic schools in the United States. (Est. 
length: 900 words) 


Key Topics 
Church; Family life; Generosity; 
Lent; Mary, Blessed Virgin; Sacri- 
fice; St. Joseph. 


English text: AAS (March 25, 1958) 50: 
174-176; Osservatore Romano (February 
20, 1958). 


595. The Classical Theater. (Encore une 
fois) February 21, 1958. Address of Pius 
XII to a group of artists of the “Comédie 
Frangaise.” (Est. length: 350 words) 


Key Topics 
Culture; France; Rome; Theater. 


French text: Osservatore Romano (Feb- 
ruary 22, 1958). English tr.: TPS (Sum- 
mer 1958) v. 5, no. 1, p. 109. 


596. To Railway Workers. (Non é la 
prima volta) February 22, 1958. Address 
of Pius XII to a pilgrimage of railway 
workers. (Est. length: 1900 words) 




















Key Topics 
Brotherhood of man; Christian life; 
Christian solidarity; Temporal and 
eternal; Tranportation. 


Italian text: AAS (March 25, 1958) 50: 
170-174; Osservatore Romano (February 
23, 1958). 


597. Understanding and Concord. (We 
thank Your Excellency) February 23, 
1958. Address of Pius XII to the U. S. 
Ambassador in Italy who presented him 
an award on behalf of the George Wash- 
ington Carver Memorial Institute. (Est. 
length: 250 words) 


Key Topics 
Charity; Church; Mutual under- 
standing; Universality. 


English text: Osservatore Romano (Feb- 
ruary 23, 1958); TPS (Spring 1958) v. 
4, no. 4, p. 391. 


598. To a group of Religious and Sodal- 
ists. (Comme un symbole) March 3, 1958. 
Address of Pope Pius XII to a group of 
Sodalists and Religious of the Sacred 
Heart. (Est. length: 900 words) 


Key Topics 
Charity; Education; Holy Euchar- 
ist; Interior life; Vocations. 


French text: Osservatore Romano 
(March 6, 1958). English excerpt: TPS 
(Summer 1958) v. 5, no. 1, p. 104. 


599. To Cardinal Biondi. (Suavi animi) 
March 4, 1958. Letter of Pius XII to 
Fumasoni Cardinal Biondi on his 25th 
anniversary as Cardinal. (Est. length: 
250 words) 


Latin text: AAS (April 28, 1958) 50: 
201; Osservatore Romano (March 14, 
1958). 


600. To Cardinal Dalla Costa. (Pera- 
genti tibt) March 4, 1958. Letter of Pius 
XII to Cardinal Dalla Costa on his 25th 
anniversary as Cardinal. (Est. length: 
350 words) 


Latin text: AAS (April 28, 1958) 50: 
202-208; Osservatore Romano (March 15, 
1958). 


TPS GUIDE 
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601. To Cardinal Fossati. (Quinque 
proxime) March 4, 1958. Letter of Pius 
XII to Maurilio Cardinal Fossati on his 
25th anniversary as Cardinal. (Est. 
length: 250 words) 


Latin text: AAS (April 28, 1958) 50: 
203; Osservatore Romano (March 16, 
1958). 


602. Prayer for Young Women. (Con 
Vanima) March 7, 1958. Prayer composed 
by Pius XII to be recited by young 
women. (Est. length: 350 words) 


Key Topics 
Family life; Materialism; Obedi- 
ence; Social relations; Union with 


God; Virtue; Vocation; Young women. 


Romano 
TPS 


Italian text: Osservatore 
(March 15, 1958). English tr.: 
(Summer 1958) v. 5, no. 1, p. 38. 


603. To Workers of Naples. (Vi siamo 
grati) March 9, 1958. Address of Pius 
XII to a pilgrimage of workers from 
Naples. (Est. length: 3450 words) 


Key Topics 
Charity; Christian life; Education; 
Material and spiritual. 


Italian text: AAS (April 28, 1958) 50: 
205-212; Osservatore Romano (March 
10-11, 1958). 


604. Prayer to St. Joseph. (O glorioso 
Patriarca) March 11, 1958. Prayer to 
St. Joseph composed by Pius XII for reci- 
tation by workers. (Est. length: 250 
words) 


Key Topics 
Mary, Blessed Virgin; St. Joseph; 
Social responsibility; Work and work- 
ers, 


Italian text: Osservatore Romano 
(March 17-18, 1958); English tr.: TPS 
(Spring 1958) v. 4, no. 4, p. 411. 


605. To the Diplomatic Corps. (Les 
voeux) March 12, 1958. Letter from 
Pope Pius XII to the Diplomatic Corps 
accredited to the Holy See, thanking them 
for their congratulations on the anniver- 
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sary of his coronation. (Est. length: 150 
words) 


French text: Osservatore Romano 
(March 13, 1958). 
606. To Cardinal Tedeschini. (Grata 


semper Nobis) March 12, 1958. Letter 
from Pius XII to Federico Cardinal Ted- 
eschini on his 25th anniversary as a 
Cardinal. (Est. length: 400 words) 


Latin text: AAS (April 28, 1958) 50: 
204-205; Osservatore Romano (March 
17-18, 1958). 


607. The Springtime of History (Ancora 
una volta) March 19, 1958. Address of 
Pius XII to the Italian Youth of Catholic 
Action. (Est. length: 1850 words) 


Key Topics 
Automation; Hope; Material and 
spiritual; Mystical Body of Christ; 
Progress; Springtime; Temporal and 
eternal; Youth. 


Italian text: AAS (April 28, 1958) 50: 
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212-216; Osservatore Romano (March 
20-21, 1958). English tr.: TPS (Spring 
1958) v. 4, no. 4, p. 427. 


608. To People of the Marches. (Alla 
vostra filiale) March 28, 1958. Address 
of Pope Pius XII to people of the 
Marches. (Est. length: 2150 words). 


Key Topics 
Brotherhood of Man; Church and 
state; Material and spiritual; Roman 
culture. 


Italian text: AAS (April 28, 1958) 50: 
216-220; Osservatore Romano (March 
24-25, 1958). 


609. To Shoemakers. (Vi diamo) March 
29, 1958. Address of Pope Pius XII to 
shoemakers of Vigevano. (Est. length: 
2450 words). 


Key Topics 
Apostolate; Material and spiritual. 


Italian text: 
(March 30, 1958). 


Osservatore Romano 
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